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Ami Suzanne Tyler Gilmore 
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One cannot write a book without help!— This project did not begin until after my ninetieth 
birthday when I wrote a resume of my life on a page and a half. Then I felt a “shove” from the Lord 
along with encouragement from others to write more. With fear and trembling I began, and as the 
written pages increased in number, there were friends who responded positively and said it must be 
printed. 

Wives offered their husbands’ assistance as editors. David Constance was the first one to take the 
plunge. Charlotte Stemple and her husband. Woody, from Vietnam and Malaysia, also gave editorial 
advice and encouragement. Dr. Charles Shepson, Martha Hoke from Japan, and Jerry Nanfelt from 
Indonesia contributed significantly as well. 

At first Jerry only put a brief message on my answer machine after reading my story. The questions 
she asked were, “Are you going to print your story? Is it for your grandchildren or for friends or for the 
public?” At this point I was almost ready to shelve the whole project because she did not even mention 
the story, and I felt it was worth very little. Ten days later she came to discuss what she had read. I was 
very encouraged when she said, “I couldn’t put it down!” Then she offered many good suggestions that 
I used. 

The one who spent many, many hours on the phone with me from California was Jack Sechrist. 
After receiving e-mails of each chapter, he helped to clarify meanings which were understood from a 
missionary standpoint but not by most Americans, improved unclear sentences with a better choice 
of words, and shuffled paragraphs that were out of order. Because Jack had attended a school for 
missionary children, had a father who was good with language, knew what it was like to travel in a 
third world country, participated in local construction projects, and understood the different lifestyle 
overseas, he provided a good sounding board for what I wished to communicate. His support and 
genuine interest in my story helped much in completing the task. 


My husband, Fordy, was a strong supporter in the work the Lord led me to do. His gifts and 
abilities were many and I could always count on him. He and our children, Paul and Janis, and even 
our stillborn baby, made my life what it was. Both children were gifted musically. Paul played trumpet 
in grade school, and as an adult could play anything on his guitar, along with having a good singing 
voice. At two and a half years of age, he sang the melody in a trio with Fordy and me and stayed on 
tune. Jan learned piano by playing a pump organ at the Mamou missionary kids’s school. At age 
fifteen, her dad gave her his clarinet. Never having touched it previously, she picked it up and began 
to play a melody. Jan had also unique writing skills used effectively in school as well as describing her 
love for the Lord. My family was very special and helped to shape me. 




I had heard of Rosalys and Fordy Tyler for many years, because of their ministry all over West 
Africa. They were among a number of legendary heroes less than a generation ahead of us in ministry. 

I prayed for them, heard news about them, and even occasionally heard them speak. In a later period 
of her life as Rosalys became a widow living at Shell Point, I learned from family and friends of her 
selfless care of many people and the Dorcas-like gifts of ministry to those around her. Then I moved 
here and began to know Rosalys in a new way. Early in our acquaintance at Shell Point, she said she 
was writing a book. 

I was excited about reading it and immediately offered my husband as a proofreader and myself 
as a reader. From the first chapter until the end I have loved the book. It is full of everyday life trials 
and joys and uncommon love in a wide variety of ministries and circumstances. I can picture almost 
everything she writes. Even though I never experienced the geography, I have known the emotions she 
describes, many of the relational situations she faced, and the victories she attained. 

From the beginning of her life, it was evident God had His hand on Rosalys, and the miracles of 
healing she experienced are great truths of His love at work in her life. This is a book about extiaordinaiy 
sorrows, difficult ministries, and a harsh land. It is a very personal story of one missionary s life. Even 
if you have never been to Africa, you will have insight and enjoyment from reading this. 

And now, all the skills she had to learn to survive overseas are being used in her retirement 
years...caregiving; altering and mending; hairdressing; and serving. She still loves to pray and serve 
and I am so glad she took time and energy to give us this story of her life. 

Charlotte Stemple, RN, BS, LLD. 

Missionary, Leader in Alliance Women Ministries, Missions Mobilizer 

Shell Point Retirement Community 


The sharp, rapid-fire, staccato sound of the heels of a woman’s shoes against the cement sidewalk 
let you know that a very spry octogenarian will soon be quickly passing you by. However, that has 
not been Rosalys Tyler s only distinguishing characteristic through the years. You can also count on a 
cheery, “Good morning!” Those who know her well can reflect upon her many gifts and abilities. Her 
availability as a chauffeur, her many, many hours of volunteer work, and her gracious hospitality are 
only a few. 

This dedicated woman has written in her book in some detail about the joys and sorrows, 
accomplishments and disappointments, trials and victories that were woven into the fabric of the 
missionary life she shared in Africa with her husband, Fordyce. You will find much of interest in the 
pages of this book, written in her ninth decade of life (that alone is no small accomplishment). 

Charles Shepson, BS, MA, DD. 

Pastor, Teacher, Author 

Founder of Fair Haven Ministries in Tennessee 

Shell Point Retirement Community 


Throughout the history of Israel and Christianity, God has called selected individuals to carry 
out His Purpose. Their life stories have inspired countless others to a greater faith in God. As the son 
of missionary parents residing in Cambodia and Vietnam during the 1950 s, I lived many similar 
experiences to those described by Rosalys Tyler in her fascinating account of a life of service to the 
Red Bobo people of West Africa. Her special gift to them was the translation of the New Testament 
in their own language. It is of interest that my father, Harold Sechrist, had earlier contributed to the 
translation of the Cambodian Bible. Although less well-known than Hudson Taylor or Vfllliam Carey 
or Robert Jaffray, there is no doubt that her welcome to heaven will be a resounding "Well done my 
good and faithful servant!” 



As a child at Beulah Beach Conference Grounds in Ohio, I first met the Tyler family during 
furlough time. When my parents and Rosalys retired at Shell Point in Fort Myers, Florida many years 
later, a wonderful friendship developed. To make a long story shorter, Rosalys became my parents 
special caregiver during the last four to six years of their lives, informing the Sechrist children regularly 
of their condition. It is my hope that many others will be encouraged in their faith, as have I, through 
learning of the selfless way Rosalys lived out her calling to Christian service. She and others like her 
deserve special recognition for taking time out of their other ministries to participate in parenting of 
missionary children while away from home at Mission Schools. In spite of serious health problems, 
family losses, and even temporary rejection by the people she was called to serve, her faith and love of 
God have never wavered. 


Jack Sechrist, MK, BS, PhD. 

Developmental Biologist, Mission Facilitator 
Irvine, CA 
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This is my story. It is not a beautiful or happy fairy tale. It is a story of life’s struggles 
and heartaches, as well as joys and accomplishments. It is a story of serving God. Come 
with me—experience the pain and the victories. Walk the path set before me by my God. 

HOW IN THE WORLD? 

How in the world could I have known at age nine, when I knew of God’s call to be a missionary, 
what the Lord had planned for me to do! Had I known, I would have said, “No, thank You, Lord. I 
can’t do that!” But that wasn’t His way of leading me into His plan. 

After returning to Africa for our second term, the Lord showed me that I was to change the 
spelling of a language which was already written. The language looked simple to read, but was actually 
difficult to understand. The Lord’s plan for me was to change the spelling of the language to enable 
the people to read with understanding. 

I am not a linguist. I have had no training in phonetics. To me that task was impossible. But God 
didnt ask me if I could do it—He simply gave me the assignment, along with the wisdom to do it. 

God’s next plan was to translate the entire New Testament using the new spelling system. I 
have had no training for such a heavy responsibility. But how could I say no ? And can you imagine the 
reaction of the people to the change in spelling along with a new translation? How would you react? 

What I learned though, is that God is faithful to help you do whatever He has asked you to 
do—even if it is an impossible task! 

I can do all things through Christ, which strengthened me. 

Philippians 4:13 
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My birth took place in our home on Academy Avenue in Toledo, Ohio, on July 22, 1918. I 
vaguely remember living there. I was three when we moved to Shadow Lawn Drive across the street 
from the Walbridge Park Zoo. This place I remember very well. Life was ordinary with an older sister, 
Winifred, and a younger sister, Mary Louise, whom we nicknamed “Mary Lou,” and discipline was 
consistent. 


Still sucking my thumb at age four, Mother had tried several methods to 
break the habit. After many attempts that failed, she said very sternly, The next 
time I see you sucking your thumb, I am going to use this ruler on your hand.” 
That very morning she saw me with my thumb in my mouth. She used the ruler, 
and I felt the pain. I crawled under the dining room table and cried it out and 
never sucked my thumb again. An important lesson I learned was that Mother 
always kept her word. 

I also learned that the “keeping of the word could be unfair at times. Each Sunday the table 
was set for dinner with a white table cloth. One Monday when Mother went to the basement to do 
the weekly laundry, she remembered that there had been three one-dollar bills on the table. She asked 
Winifred and me if we had seen them. Winifred told her that I had taken the money. I was four, maybe 
five, years old and declared that I had not taken it. However, Winifred insisted and was believed. 

Daddy questioned me about it. In an effort to please him, I told him that I had put the money 



down the heating register in the floor. The next time I was questioned I said I put the dollars between 
the piano keys. I watched Daddy take all the keys apart and replace them. 



By Friday I was spanked and put to bed mid-morning. That afternoon Mother got me up, 
dressed me, and gently asked again what I had done with the money. In an effort to please her, I 
fabricated yet another story. This time I said I had thrown the money down by the canal, a block 
away. We went and searched, but of course, to no avail. The following Monday morning, Mother, as 
usual, went to the basement to do the laundry. She had neglected emptying the water in the washing 
machine the previous week, and when it was drained, there lay the three dollars. 

Even though the money was found, neither Daddy nor Mother ever mentioned the treatment 
meted out to me. The lying was for survival and not a habit I held on to in life. Years later after I was 
married, I reminded Mother of the incident. She admitted that she often remembered it with deep 
regret. Perhaps they believed Winifred because she was older than I. Perhups it was because of the guilt 
Mother felt due to Winifred’s begi nnin gs. 


Mothers life had been very difficult. Her parents, William and Nora Brindley, had wanted to 
be missionaries. But Noras mother, Emma Wilcox, said to her daughter whenever the subject was 
mentioned, “I would rather see you in your grave!” Tragically, when Nora gave birth to my mother, 
Mildred Elinora, she died nine days later of septicemia (blood poisoning). Noras mother had her wish. 

William, Mother’s father, owned a furniture store in Swanton, Ohio. With the unexpected death 
of his wife, he faced the dilemma of a baby girl who needed care and attention. Finding the right 
person to care for her was a problem. He heard of a woman named Hannah (whose last name I don’t 
recall), who was working in a school for missionaries’ children on Long Island. 

William wrote Hannah a letter proposing marriage, sight unseen. She accepted his proposal, 
sight unseen, and soon traveled to Swanton where they were married. From then on a life of cruelty 
began for my mother, due to the treatment she received from her stepmother. It was a very frustrating 
marriage for her, which she revealed to Mother shortly before her death, and was obviously the reason 
for the mistreatment Mother received. 
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Several years later the family moved to Toledo where Mother’s loving father died. She was sixteen. 
Three years later, 1913, Mother married Fred Katschke in Swanton where she had grown up. When 
their son Walter was fourteen months old, he developed pneumonia and died. What heartbreak! 
Mother was very happy to find she was pregnant again, but telling Fred the good news, he cried, 
knowing he had tuberculosis and would not live long. He died in December, and their baby girl, 
Winifed Elinor, was born the following March in 1916. 

Mother, already having lost a son and husband, now faced the challenge of raising a daughter 
without a father. She and Winifred moved back to Toledo. My mother attended the Christian and 
Missionary Alliance Church there and met a single man, David Triebold, whom she married following 
a three-month courtship. 

Mother became pregnant soon after. Perhaps as a diversion from an unsettled second marriage, 
Mother began searching for a name for her unborn child. She found it while reading a mother s magazine. 
It was a story written in letter-form between an Aunt Alice and her niece Rose. Rose gave birth to a 
baby girl and named her “Rose Alice,” but spelled “Rosalys. Attracted to the name, Mother named me 
“Rosalys” when I was born, but changed the emphasis to Rose. So, my name is pronounced “Rosa-liss.” 

Mary Lous birth followed mine more than three years later. Mother and we three girls loved 
go ing each July for ten days of camping in a tent to Beulah Beach, Ohio, on Lake Erie, a Christian 
and Missionary Alliance campground. Cots were provided by the campground as well as a tick which 
had to be filled with straw to use as a mattress. After two nights of sleeping on that kind of mattress, 
the body shape impressions were made and stayed that way to the end of camp. 

At home beforehand, Mother always made the most delicious butterscotch cookies with black 
walnuts, oatmeal cookies with raisins, sugar cookies, homemade bread, and cakes. She filled a trunk 
with all these delicious edibles which we ate between camp meetings. During our stay at camp, a two 
burner kerosene stove was used for the wonderful meals Mother prepared. Bathing and sunning and 
swimming claimed much of our time. 

Meetings in the Tabernacle were held at certain hours. Always at the evening service, a missionary 
spoke and often showed 35 mm slides of his or her ministry, followed by an evangelistic message by a 

prominent speaker. 
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One of my fun activities as a child was to swing very high, but more fun was to twist the swing as 
tightly as possible and then let it unwind. One summer as a seven-year-old on the first Saturday there 
at camp, I did my usual winding and unwinding stunt. But when the swing stopped unwinding, I was 
extremely dizzy and stayed that way through the whole week, ruining my enjoyment of all the activities. 
The second Sunday of camp there was always a baptismal service in the lake. That particular morning 
Mother helped me get there, but the movement of the water was too much, and we had to leave. 

After returning home my state of health continued to deteriorate. I couldn’t keep food down, 
and I could no longer talk above a whisper and was extremely weak. A doctor-relative of Mother s 
suggested she take me to a dentist. 

There happened to be one close by, and after he examined my teeth, he said they were like pearls 
and there was nothing wrong with them. Mother reported to her relative who said, “Take her to a good 
dentist.” The good dentist found four abcessed molars, pulled them, and I soon began to mend. 


In 1924 The Cleveland Colored Quintet came to our church (the Toledo Gospel Tabernacle, 
now First Alliance) for special meetings. They were great singers, the best! John Parker was the founder 
and leader of the group and played the mandolin. They stayed in our home during those meetings, 
and we children called him Uncle Johnny and his wife was Aunt Bea. They were very special to us and 
we had a deep love for each other. 

One night during those meetings, my sister, Winifred, and a cousin went forward to the altar to 
receive the Lord as their Savior. Sitting in the pew with them, I was too sleepy to follow their example, 
but at bedtime that night, knowing I needed the Savior, I asked Him to come into my heart. I was seven. 

One Sunday, a visitor, who was a missionary from India, was invited for dinner. As Mother and 
our guest sat at the table and conversed for a long time, I sat with them. That very afternoon I recall 
standing by the dining room windows and knew at the age of nine that I was to be a missionary. 
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Mother’s grandma, Emma Wilcox, lived in Swanton, Ohio, about twenty miles from our home. 
Frequent trips were made to visit our great-grandma. I was eleven when she asked me one day what 
I wanted to be when I grew up. I replied that I wanted to be a missionary. Her instant comment was 
“I’d rather see you in your grave.” 

Mother overheard this conversation and said, “Grandma, you said that about your daughter and 
had your wish. You are not going to say that about my daughter! Grandma said it, but I lived because 
Mother did not let those words become effective. 


Depression days were difficult. Daddy was a printer and worked in the advertising department 
of the Blade, the local newspaper in Toledo. By 1928, the economy began to downslide, businesses 
stopped advertising, and Daddy no longer had a job. 

Meanwhile, Mother baked pies for restaurants in downtown Toledo. From Monday to Friday, 
she baked 50 to 60 pies each morning in a Perfection oil stove that could hold six pies at one time. 
These pies had to be delivered to the restaurants eight miles from our home by 11:30 when the lunch 
hour began. 

Each day, after walking the one-and-a-half miles home from school, \^inifred and I were met 
with a sink full of baking utensils needing to be washed. I dreaded that scene. The pie business 
provided us with food, but the bank got our home on Reynolds Road in the suburbs. This caused us 
to move into Toledo, renting an apartment, changing schools, and making new friends. 


Mother had a longtime friend, called “Aunt Vina,” who was much older than she was. She and 
her husband, “Uncle Henry” Harwood, owned a large dairy and maple sugar farm in Vermont and a 
summer lodge where they took in tourists and served meals. Our family was asked to go there for the 
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summer of 1933 to help with their workload. Mother helped in the kitchen, and Daddy on the farm 
Mary Lou was too young to be of service, but Winifred and I were waitresses as well as chambermaids. 

We received no pay and very rarely was there a tip except for an occasional cheap box of chocolates 
from Aunt Vina. One tourist gave me a quarter a couple of times for exercising her stiff arm. Although 
we had gone with different expectations, we ended up working for our room and board all summer, 
except for Daddy who earned thirty dollars a month and had numerous boils for the two months we 
were there. When we left to return to Toledo for the opening of school, Aunt Vina gave fifteen dollars 
to Mother for her two months of hard work. 

As we returned to Toledo, we again had to find a place to rent. That fall, Aunt Ada, Grandma 
Wilcox s other daughter, came for supper. Then, when she was leaving, she put a five-dollar bill in 

Daddy’s hand. None of us knew that Daddy had only one quarter in his pocket. Her visit was God’s 
provision at that time. 


Circumstances continued to be difficult for out family during the Depression. We moved to 
Michigan in 1934 where Daddy found a job at the local newspaper, the Detroit New!. Out home was 
in Wyandotte, and it was there that I graduated from high school in 1936. 

I had applied to the Missionary Training Institute in Nyack, New York (now Nyack College), 
and was accepted. Grandma Wilcox who did not want me to be a missionary had come to live with us. 
Her $36 a month pension was to help pay my way. Board and room at that time were $30 a month. 

In the fall of 1936, several of us traveled together on our way to Nyack, New York, and Mother 
was one of the drivers. The first morning after our arrival, I received a telegram from Daddy telling 
Mother to come home right away as Grandma was very ill. She died before Mother arrived home. 

This development had other consequences for me. I had run out of the Post Office to deliver the 
telegram to Mother and started to go down a hill which had many steps to the place where Mother 
had spent the night. I caught my heel on the first step, tripped and bounced down many of them 
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causing a severe bruise that was still dark months later. Also the fall rotated my pelvis and caused my 
right hip to be misaligned. The accident initiated an illness beginning in October and escalated to 

severe hemorrhaging. 

By December I was dying. Taken to the Nyack Hospital, I was packed with yards and yards of 
gauze to stop the bleeding, and the foot of the bed was elevated. Early in the morning the packing was 
removed, and the gauze was completely devoid of blood. I was very close to death. 

Word had gotten around school that I needed a transfusion, and several fellow students offered 
to give blood. That Sunday, Mr. Dunbar, Dean of Men, came early in the morning to see me. I was 

already on a gurney ready to be taken for the transfusion. 

As Mr. Dunbar prayed for me, I felt as though I were ascending. I saw a vast space with semi- 

darkness on both sides, but brilliant light was above me, and an indescribable peace flooded my being. 
When he quit praying, my spirit slammed into my body with a thud as I crashed back to EARTH!!! 
Not only had I seen brilliant light and experienced peace, I had also experienced purity. Back on 
earth, I found it so very filthy, and though I was only eighteen, I asked the Lord to take me to be with 

Him—I wanted to die! 

As I was wheeled into the room for the transfusion, I told the nurse I was very thirsty. She put a 
piece of wet gauze on my lips, and then I promptly lost consciousness. I have oftened wondered how 
quickly I was rushed into surgery for a D&C to be performed. Mid-afternoon I wakened to hear the 
doctor tell Dr. John Cable, dean of our school, “It must have been a Higher Power; we did not expect 

her to live.” 

My mother arrived the next day, expecting someone to meet her at the train with the news that 

had passed away. When my dad received the telegram that I was still living, he kissed it. Understandably, 

it was good news for my family. For me, that special touch of heaven had a sustaining power that 
stayed with me for years, with a continual longing to go to that place of peace, light, and purity. I 
needed a couple of weeks to recuperate before leaving Nyack to go home. However, I did return to the 
Missionary Training Institute for the second semester. 
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A certain male student at Nyack had quite a following of girls. He had come to school with a 
girlfriend from his hometown, but the courtship was conflictive, and he obviously was looking for a 
way out. Unfortunately, I was the one he sought. He came to my home for a short visit during the 
summer, and we became secretly engaged. The plan was that our engagement would not be announced 
until Christmas. He had been working that summer for a doctors wife, and for some reason she 
removed a diamond from a broach and gave it to him for me. He took it to Tiffany’s in New York City 
for a setting. When I returned to Nyack in the fall of 1937, he presented me with a beautifhl ring. 

However, the original girlfriend was also back on campus that fall, and he suddenly wanted to 
reclaim the ring he had given me. He broke off our secret engagement, and with the ring in hand was 
free to pursue his old girlfriend. It was a very hurtful experience to say the least. The problem was he 
kept coming back every three weeks or so, saying he was sorry he had broken off our relationship. (I 
was told years later that when he and I were going together, he was going back to his former girlfriend, 
telling her the same thing he was telling me!!!) 

He fit perfectly what the Apostle James wrote, “A double-minded man is unstable in all his 
ways. At Christmas, he gave her my ring! Then some months after their graduation, he wrote to me, 
wanting to make contact again. After two more missives from him, I wrote a clear message that ended 
all contact. They were married shortly thereafter. 

Finishing the first semester of my sophomore year, I did not have money to stay on. I knew if 
I were to stay the Lord would provide it. I had a strong feeling that I should leave school and did. 
Leaving there that January of 1938 was necessary, because the health problem that had plagued me 
my first year came back. For the next three-and-a-half months I hemorrhaged profusely and had to 
have more transfusions. A gynecologist, the relative who had told Mother to take me to a good dentist, 
became my doctor. He said I obviously generated blood very fast, the only reason for staying alive. 
No doctor could find a reason for the problem. The hemorrhaging stopped for a while and then again 
recurred, and I was physically drained. 
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I went back to the Missionary Training Institute in Nyack for Summer School in 1938 to make 
up for some of the credits I had lost. Campus rules were not as stringent as during the school year 
because of fewer students. I had determined to get over the hurtful experience of the previous year. At 
times when I went out walking by myself in the evenings, some male student in a car stopped to ask 
if I would go for a ride. This happened with two different students. 

Not long after these rides happened several times, Ed, another student, said, Rosalys! You cant 

do what you are doing here!” 

I put my hands on my hips and said, “Ed, there's no kissing!” That silenced him, and there was 
no more comment. And back at the Institute in the fall for my senior year, I realized that I was free 
from that “broken heart.” 

Thinking back, I probably had more rides with Fordy during those weeks of summer school. His 
name was Fordyce Tyler from Kenwood (Oneida), New York, and a senior in the fall semester. That 
friendship would later be significant in my life. Following graduation, Fordy s first pastorate was in 
North Caldwell, New Jersey. After a year and a half as pastor, he felt the Lord was leading him to go 
to Wheaton College, in Wheaton, Illinois, and he began there in the fall of 1941. 

My chronic physical problem returned the fall semester of my senior year, and I had to leave 
school again before the semester ended. I feared going home ill a second time would mean I might 
not ever return to finish my studies. Strangely, I did not fall into depression in those long months 
of inactivity, even though I couldn’t work, would certainly not return to finish my senior year, and 
marriage was definitely out of the question. But one special friend, a pastor who was already committed 
to the homeland, was serious about our relationship and proposed. Even though my future looked 
bleak, I still was headed for the mission field overseas, which sadly ended that phase of our friendship. 
He was a wonderful person, but God’s guidance for my life had to take precedence. 

In the summer of 1942, I went to Beulah Beach camp and unexpectedly found Fordy also 
attending camp, and our friendship was renewed there. With him at camp was his Wheaton roommate, 
Doug Muir. They lodged in a private home in Wheaton. One of Fordy’s responsibilities at the College 
was to find substitute preachers for Sunday morning services for the pastors who had gone to war but 
intended to return to their churches later. 
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Hie Sunday morning services that paid a $40 honorarium were very easy to fill. But finding 
a substitute for the little church in Sublette, Illinois, 100 miles west of Wheaton, was a different 
matter since they only paid fifteen dollars a Sunday. In spite of this, Fordy and Doug went there every 
Saturday, did visitation among those farmers, often bought their produce and even managed to buy 
some used furniture from farm sales to make the ’’manse” more homey and comfortable. 

I was invited to attend Wheaton Homecoming that fall. During my visit, the three of us went to 
Sublette to fulfill their usual Sunday morning commitment. At the church I had the feeling that the 
folk were wondering which of the two men I might be dating, and though they did not ask outright, 
it was written all over their faces. On Monday, Fordy took time to show me the College. 

While driving me around the campus that afternoon, he asked about my health. “If you want to 
know,” I answered, “I am not doing well at all.” 

He instantly responded, I believe the Lord is going to do 'something’ for you.” 

“I hope so,” I replied. 

That evening after Doug returned from work, the three of us had dinner together. Afterward 
as the two men and I entered their lodging, their hostess said there was a long distance call for either 
Fordy or Doug. Fordy took it. My mother was calling to say my dad had died suddenly from a massive 
heart attack—he was 52. Since Mother knew Fordy, she asked him to drive me home. His car was old 
and tires well worn, but he said if there was no train going from Chicago to Detroit right away, he 
would drive me to Wyandotte. We arrived in Chicago and a train was leaving in twelve minutes. 

As we parted, Fordy told me he had to go to Milan, Michigan, to preach for a friend on the 
weekend following Thanksgiving Day, and he would like to make a “pastoral call.” The time came for 
his visit. Mother and a friend of mine went to meet him at the train station in Detroit that Wednesday 
night because I was too ill to go. Mother had prepared a Thanksgiving dinner, but with her heart heavy 
due to my dad’s death, and my being too ill to eat, Fordy alone enjoyed the dinner. That weekend we 
fell in love! It seemed impossible and impractical, but here was the man who believed the Lord was 
going to do “something” for me. 
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During the last two years of my recurring illness, I had two months of normalcy twice. I felt 
wonderful and went job hunting. I applied for three jobs—sales clerk in a Five and Ten Cent Store, 
volunteer in the Wyandotte Hospital, and operator at Bell Telephone which was my preference. 
Traveling to Detroit by bus for my Bell interview, I walked past a couple and overheard the man say 
to the woman, “Have you ever seen a corpse walking?” He was talking about me! 

At the Bell interview, the registrar gave me a memory test and then asked why I had not worked 
since graduation. It was now 1941. I told her I had had some physical problem but did not think it 
would impair my work performance. It was necessary to return the next day for the physical which 
Bell required. As the doctor pricked my finger, he swore and said, “Getting blood out of you is like 
getting blood out of a pig!” He asked why I was out looking for a job and said I ought to be home and 
in bed. My hemoglobin stood at 33%. Shortly after that physical, I was not only in bed but in bed in 
the very hospital where I had applied for a job. 

I had been anointed many times, and the pastors in their prayers said, “Lord, this is for Your 
glory.” I always gave assent to their prayers. But here I was with no future due to my condition, and 
I didn’t seriously consider healing primarily Tor the glory of God.” However, in September 1942, the 
truth of divine healing suddenly became alive to me, “the unveiling of truth,” as Oswald Chambers 

expressed it. 

With no improvement by November 1942, Mother, in desperation, took me to her doctor. I had 
been to many of them. During those days when I got up in the morning, I took care of all my personal 
needs and then returned to bed and stayed there. I had no strength due to such extreme anemia. I did 
not have strength to put my legs in bed. When a little time had passed, I was able to lift them. 

I was twenty-four years old but too feeble to get dressed. I went to Mother’s doctor one evening 
in pajamas and housecoat. It was embarrassing to find a roomful of patients who stared at the creature 
who just walked in. In his examination the doctor found a tumor. He said he would operate as soon 
as a bed was available for me in the hospital. 

What do I do?? I was in a quandary. I believed the Lord was going to heal me, but the doctor 
said I needed surgery. As a longtime bed patient, I had gotten my days and nights mixed up, sleeping 
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during the day and awake at night. Returning from the doctor’s appointment, I decided I would pray 
all night and know the answer by morning as to what I should do. However, after going to bed, I fell 

into a deep sleep, slept all night and wakened in the morning with the chorus of an old hymn singing 
in my heart: 


Peace, peace, sweet peace. 
Wonderful gift of God's love, 
Oh, wonderful, wonderful peace. 
Sweet peace, the gif of God's love 


I did not have the answer regarding surgery, but I did have peace. After some days, the doctor 
phoned to say there was a bed available for me, and I was to go to the hospital the next day, a Monday. 
The following Wednesday I was having a transfiision, and with a thermometer in my mouth, suddenly 
my teeth began to chatter because I was so cold. An intern in the room saw immediately what was 
happening, removed the thermometer, and ran out the door to call for help. Nurses came in with hot 
water bottles and blankets. I had gone into shock because the donors blood did not match mine. 

That afternoon a doctor on the case came to say they couldn’t postpone the surgery any longer, 
that they would have to operate right away. When he left the room, I began to cry. The lady in the 
other bed said, “Just think how wonderfbl it will be; after the surgery you wont have this problem 

anymore.” But the real problem was that I believed God was going to heal me, and I didn’t want to 
thwart His plan by having surgery. 

In a short time I realized that surgery was not the answer. However, in desperation, I told the Lord 
I would rather have the surgery and get it over with than to go through more months of hemorrhaging, 
that I couldn’t take it anymore! By then I had been ill, months at a time, for more than six years. 
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I opened my Bible to Psalm 91. Verses 14-16 spoke personally to me: 


“Because he hath set his love upon Me, 
therefore I will deliver him. 

I will set him on high 
Because he has know My name. 

He shall call upon Me 
and I will answer him. 

I will be with him in trouble; 

I will deliver him and honor him. 

With long life will I satisfy him 
And show him My salvation. ” 

In my heart I said, “NOT long life Lord! I just want to glorify You!” 

When Mother came to see me a couple nights later, she asked when I would be having the 
surgery. I told her I was not having it. It was not necessary to explain my answer—she understood. 

Monday morning Dr. Graham came to my room to say the surgery was scheduled and would be 
done at eight o’clock the next morning. I told him I was not going to have the surgery. 

“Why not???” he angrily questioned me. 

“In the first place, God created our bodies, and He is most able to make them well, and I believe 
He is going to heal mine.” 

“God put doctors on earth and He gives us wisdom to make people well.” 

“True,” I agreed, “but I believe He is going to make me well.” 
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The doctor replied harshly, “Young lady, I wash my hands of your case, and don’t ever come back 

to me. In three months time, you will be flat on your back, and let me tell you this, your heart won’t 
take it again.” 

No, Doctor,’ I said, “that is not going to happen.” 

He left in anger and sent his associate to try to get me to change my mind. He didn’t do that, 
but he did suggest that in three months I go back to Dr. Graham and have an examination. I didn’t 
tell him that the doctor had washed his hands of my case. 

Soon Dr. Graham was back, asking if something had happened in the hospital that disgusted 
me. I said, 

“Not at all,” I answered. “I just believe the Lord is going to heal me.” 

You re just like the people down the street. They had scarlet fever and would not let the city 
quarantine them.” 

“No, Doctor, my faith is real.” 

“I have faith, too. I pray every time I deliver a baby into the world. How old are you?” 

“I’m twenty-four.” 

“How can I reach your mother?” 

I gave him her work phone number. After returning to his office, he phoned Mother. “Mrs. 
Triebold, here we have your daughter all set to have surgery, and she refuses to go through with it. 
Can’t you talk some sense into her?” 

“How do you think I would feel, Doctor, if I talked her into having surgery and she didn’t come 
through it?” she asked. 

He hadnt thought of that, he said, and then asked, “How old is she?” 

“Twenty-four,” Mother told him. 

His retort was “Well, she looks intelligent!” 

A little while later he returned to my room for the third time. The nurse who was present asked 
him, What is this about Miss Triebold going home, Doctor? You haven’t signed her release.” 

“No, and I won’t sign it,” he declared. 
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“Bring it in, Nurse, I’ll sign it,” I told her. I knew this special release required the name of the 

person who was responsible. 

The doctor asked, “You are still flowing?” 

“Yes, Doctor,” I replied. “And I don’t know when it will stop, but I know the Lord is going to 
heal me.” 

Meanwhile Mother phoned our pastor to ask him to come for me. I prepared to go home and 
gathered my personal items. The healing took place before I left the hospital! From that moment on, 
there was no more bleeding. To be healed instantaneously was totally unexpected! 

Leaving the hospital that Monday, December 7,1942, and getting home, I weighed one hundred 
pounds, was quite weak, and could not walk up the stairs in our home. I sat on each step and worked 
my way to my bedroom. 

Mother was not financially able to continue on in our circumstances. Therefore, it was decided 
that we would go to Louisiana to live with Mary Lou and family where her husband was in the 
military. That meant packing and storing some things. By Thursday I was up and able to help with 
packing, for my strength returned very quickly. 

Sunday night was the first time I was in church for a while. After the service, friends gathered 
around me and remarked about my hands looking alive. For so long they looked like ivory when there 
was no color and no veins showing. I had heard the comment prior to that night. Another time it was 
said I looked like an angel (are they really pale?), and here I was, alive and well, wonderfully healed. 


Fordy had invited Mother and me to the “manse” in Sublette for the Christmas holidays since it 
was on our way to Louisiana. Fordy and I decided that our lives were wrapped up in each other for life 
and for service to the Lord, and he gave me an engagement ring. After some days with him, we went 
on our way. Reaching our destination, Mother soon found a position at the military camp. 
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Meanwhile I was making my wedding dress. I had ordered unfinished satin from a mill in North 
Carolina. The material had to be boiled in water, then boiled with Ivory soap, rinsed, dried and ironed 
on the side that made the sheen. My dress would have cost about three dollars, but with thirty-six 
loops down the back of the dress and four on each sleeve, and having forty-four buttons covered, it 
raised the cost to over four dollars. 

The Sublette Church friends asked us to be married there. The wedding was on May 7, 1943, 
and they gave the reception. Billy Graham, a senior at Wheaton College, was the best man. Fordy had 
hidden his car to keep pranksters from doing what they do, and as we left the party about 10:30, he 
saw the gauge was almost on empty. This was wide-open country in Illinois, but fortunately, there was 
one gas station still open thirty miles away. So we filled the gas tank and went happily on our way. 
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During our engagement I had applied to The Christian and Missionary Alliance in 1943 as a 
missionary candidate. Fordy had already applied and was accepted. When applying, I also wrote the 
testimony of my healing, expecting it to be accepted at face value. There was no response from the 
Foreign Secretary until we were married two months. Then a letter came “advising Mrs. Tyler to return 
to Nyack College (Nyack, New York), and graduate.” In our day we did not resist authority, and in 

that “Authority” had spoken, this was the thing to do. 

Married four months, I left Fordy in our church in Sublette, 

Illinois and returned to Nyack alone. I went by bus from Chicago to 
Nyack, New York, because funds were short. Our decision for me to 
return to school was right. I had had to leave school twice because 
of my illness, and they needed to see me in action. Well, living on 
the fifth floor and reaching it only by stairs, cleaning the thirteen- 
room house on Saturdays for the Mayor of South Nyack during my 
first semester, and working as head waitress on the South Side dining 
room during the second semester, the School Authorities saw me in 
action. People have asked, “How could you do it? How could you 
leave your husband?” Those were war days and in many homes there 
was someone away in war! They did it for their country; I was doing 
it for God. 


The day I left Fordy 


That year I was in a ladies’ trio with a married student and a single lady. It was hard to find a name 
for us, and until one was later found, calling us “The Chapel Trio”, for fun I called us “Two Hits and a 
Miss.” The “Miss” was not too thrilled with the title. It was a take-offfrom a singing group on the radio 
in the early forties, composed of six guys and a gal who called themselves, “Six Hits and a Miss.” 

When I left for Nyack, Fordy was pastoring the Sublette church where I had been for just three 
months, and then he moved to Dixon, Illinois, to pastor a church. Going home for the three weeks of 
Christmas vacation, I had a new group of people to meet. Fordy made one trip to Nyack each semester, 
and again for my graduation, after which we went to the Annual Council of the Christian and Missionary 
Alliance in Cleveland, Ohio, where we were appointed to the French Soudan mission field. 

I was not required to do the two years of “practical experience” because of having to return to 
Nyack College to graduate. Then we were to go to New York City to study French. That meant leaving 
Dixon where I had only three months of ministry following graduation. 

After pulling up roots again and saying goodbye to our Dixon church people, we headed east, 
making our abode in the National Bible Institute in New York City for French study. Because of the 
war, it was impossible to go to France. Doing well in grammar was one thing, but we needed to be 
surrounded by French-speaking people. 


We packed our supplies to be shipped to French Soudan via New York City. At the time of our 
departure for Africa, we each packed our one 20-kilo suitcase (42 pounds) and made our way to New 
York City, heading for Dakar, Senegal, by plane. There were missionaries ahead of us awaiting a flight 
to Dakar. The day of our departure finally arrived, September 25, 1945. 

We traveled by a little boat to the plane and then boarded 
Pan Americans Dixie Clipper, a flying boat which took off on 
the swells to make its ascension. The first meal was a delicious 
steak dinner, and suddenly I couldn’t eat it. Arriving at Bermuda, 
we had to wait eight days because the swells were dangerously 
At that season of my life I was too tense to enjoy our free 
time, even though it was at Pan Am’s expense! Bike riding and 
playing table tennis with one of the pilots were great fun. 
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After our eight days there, we flew to the Azore Islands between Bermuda and Portugal. Landing 
was very precarious and all the passengers felt our plane drop very close to earth. There five days, we 
again rode bikes and played table tennis with the crew. Then we flew to Lisbon, Portugal. Because the 
missionaries who were awaiting flights when we arrived in NYC were still in Lisbon, we could not 
leave until they left. After a week in Lisbon, we finally took off for Dakar. It took three weeks to reach 

Dakar by plane from NYC. 

After another weeks wait in Dakar for the train trip to Bamako, French Soudan, (this name 
was changed to Mali in I960), we soon realized there was much to learn, to adapt to, to adjust to, to 
accept. How could we know this trip would take 36 hours for a 700-mile ride. The engineer stopped 
along the way to buy cords of wood to stoke the engine. There were no screens nor glass on the 
window openings, and flying ashes burned holes in some peoples clothing. This was our first taste of 
weavils in bread, bugs in the soup, sour vinegar dressing on salad. Oh my! This was a land of many 

adjustments. 



Mali map (French Soudan) 
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Poling us out into the deep Paddling in deep water 

Our destination was Sanekuy (sahn-ne-kwee), French Soudan, where we had been assigned. It 
was the last open assignment by our Mission as we were the last of five couples and two single ladies to 
arrive in French West Africa. The Martins drove us there. It seemed like going to the end of the world, 
to a town way back in the bush, and the rough road seemed to never end. 


A C&MA missionary couple. Pop and Helen Martin, met us in Bamako where we stayed twelve 
days as they took care of business before going “up country.” Being there among the French scared us 
to death—they talked so fast! It was our first time to be surrounded by French speakers, and to try to 

respond to them? It was painfiil. We had learned French from a grammatical aspect, but now we had 
to speak, and we failed horribly. 

The trip to our destination included about 
270 miles on a dirt road and crossing the Niger 
River on a ferry. The Africans poled us out almost 
to the middle going against the stream, and then 
paddled in deep water to other side. The current 
took us downstream toward shore. The poles were 
used again to get us to the dock. 


Crossing the Niger 
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Mr. and Mrs. Bonjour from Switzerland and Algeria, respectively, had arrived in 1937 and built 
the station. Their house was made of approximately 15-inch square sun-dried mud blocks, making 
thick walls which kept the house cool during the day. A missionary who had lived on their station 
during the Bonjours’ furlough had added a room on the back of the house in order to have living 
quarters when the Bonjours returned. On our first trip to Sanekuy, we met the Bonjours and saw 
where we would be living. We also saw some of the Africans of the Red Bobo tribe among whom we 
would be working. They looked us over! 

Meanwhile, we were housed at the Ntorosso Bible School compound because our Foreign 
Secretary, Dr. A. C. Snead, was due to visit Sanekuy that fall during his trip to the French West 
African fields, and the room on the back of the house was the guest room for him. We stayed on at 
the Ntorosso Bible School Station and studied our new language with the help of a couple Red Bobos 
studying there. Dr. Snead’s planned visit was postponed, so the Bonjours came for us on December 
10, 1945, to make our move to Sanekuy. After packing our 20 kilos into suitcases, the next day we 

were driven to Sanekuy, a trip of more than fifty miles. 

The room built on the back of the house was our living/bedroom. Out behind our room, Mr. 
Bonjour had erected a dining room, probably twenty feet long and ten feet wide, made of grainstalk 
mats; the roof was also made of them. Three sides were solid, meaning no openings in those walls. 
The fourth “wall” and front of the dining room had two wide openings on both ends. 

Mr Bonjour made the “dining table” from one side of their refrigerator case, and the “legs” were 
sticks put into the ground. A “buffet” or dish cupboard was there, made of a case in which two five 
gallon tin cans of kerosene or gasoline were shipped and purchased before the war. (Those cases were 
made into fiirniture by many missionaries!) Its “legs” were also sticks in the ground. Muslin material 
was available everywhere in markets. I bought yards (meters) of it and made curtains by hand for the 
“buffet” to help keep out sand which was continually blowing. The supper hour was usually at seven 
or seven thirty in the evening. A lantern gave us light and drew bats which flew in and out while we 
ate supper. None ever landed on us, but it was not really a comfortable feeling. Mr. Bonjour purposed 
to do a good thing by providing a “dining room.” 
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Boomu (boh’-moo) was the language we were learning. The French had given the name “Red 
Bobo to our people. Actually they are the Buaa (bwah) tribe, though it is much easier to call them 

Red Bobos. It has been said that the French named them after the Red Volta River, and the Black 
Bobo tribe after the Black Volta River. 

We had already been studying Boomu for a couple of months when the Field Chairman (the 
Mission at the time consisted of French Soudan, Ivory Coast, Upper Volta, and French Guinea 
where the chairman lived), came to Sanekuy for the Christmas celebration. Almost a thousand Bobos 
attended. A cow was part of the provision for the feast. The chairman told Fordy and me not to 
study Boomu anymore, but to study French and the Bonjours would help us. The problem was that 

he did not consult them. Their attitude was that they did not come to the field to teach French to 
missionaries, and rightly so. 

Our baggage from the States arrived at Sanekuy the night of January 31, 1946. Where would 
we put it? Our dining room would make an excellent storage space, and we would gladly sacrifice our 
eating area for it! The Field Chairman who was visiting our field came along in the truck that night 
and suggested that we and another couple who had studied French in NYC take four more months 

under a tutor in Bamako. This was agreed to by all who were considering it. In February we left 
Sanekuy, taking some of our baggage with us. 

Settling in Bamako, the capital of French Soudan, in the home of a French couple who were 
missionaries under the Paris Mission, we had classes every day with Madame. Her husband was working 
with our Mission to help get French schools started on various mission compounds. Fordy did very well 
with speaking French. His job was to purchase supplies for missionaries living in the “bush.” 

The Lebanese opened their stores every day even though the shelves were bare. Supplies were not 
yet flooding West Africa. It was necessary to go to the Commandant for a “bon pour” (good for) so 
many kilos of sugar, flour, rice and so many liters of kerosene, gasoline, peanut oil, etc. Fordy’s practice 
of French was excellent and he made good progress. Later at Sanekuy when the other missionaries 
were gone, he preached in French. There was not a woman in Sanekuy who spoke it. My motto is, “If 
you don’t use it, you lose it.” I proved it. 
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After our French study in Bamako, it was obvious that I was pregnant, six months at that 
particular time. The Executive Committee had gone to Kankan (Guinea) for their July 1946 meeting. 
We were not aware that having a baby was a mission project; that the committee decides where this 
baby will be born, depending on housing or nurse assistance or convenience. When the committee 
members returned to Bamako, they suddenly saw me. They began to talk about the situation. 

One of our couples had been in San (not to be confused with Sanekuy), in a family’s home for 
two months as they awaited their baby. The committee suggested that we go there. I said, Not fair! 
They have just had a couple there for two months, how can you do that to them?” It was decided that 
we go to Bobo-Dioulasso (jew lah-so) which at that time was in Upper Ivory Coast. (This name was 
much later changed to Cote d’Ivoire). Paul Keith was born there October 28, 1946. 

At the time of my healing in 1942, a lady in our church said, “Rosalys may be healed, but she 
will never have a baby.” By rights I should have had no children, because I had had three treatments 
on each ovary to stop the bleeding. Those treatments should have caused sterility. Statistics show 
that a woman with Rh negative blood, which I have, who has had four or five transfusions, may not 
give birth to one living baby. I was given nine transfusions, and undoubtedly all of them had been 
A-positive blood. In fact, two of them had thrown me into shock. Paul had A-positive blood which 

could have created a very serious problem, but there was none. 

This move took us away from the Boomu language we had been studying, and we were now 
appointed to learn the trade language, Bambara (bahm’-bah-rah). We settled in the Mission house, 
using the furniture and kitchen equipment of the missionaries who were away on a project elsewhere 
and would not be returning for some time. As the field chairman visited missionaries throughout the 
fields, he was asked about missionaries here and there. We were fairly new on the field and now had 
moved to Bobo-Dioulasso, so folks asked about the Tylers learning Bambara. 

Reactions surfaced. “Learning Bambara? They are in Bobo-Dioulasso, a city, and should be 
learning French!” The chairman was convinced and soon we had a letter advising us to leave off 
studying Bambara and study more French. As he continued his journey, this same scene was repeated 
over and over. “Tylers are studying French? Where, if they go back to the bush, will they be able to use 
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it? was asked. (French was not spoken in “bush” towns). So the next letter had the reverse advice. At 
this point we were not studying anything and knew we had to get some direction from the Lord. 

As we left Sanekuy to go to Bamako to study French, I did not want to return there. Mrs. 
Bonjour had said soon after our arrival that she did not like having another couple living on their 
compound, so it was difficult to think of returning. I was bitter about that. Ernie Howard was the 
voice of authority” in Soudan, (the field chairman was so far away in Guinea). I had told Eva, his 
wife, that the Bonjours did not want us. 

Thats not true, Rosalys. They have cried for help for a long time.” 

I dont care what you say, they do not want us.” 

Sometime later Eva and I were together again. She said she and Ernie had gone to Sanekuy for 
the purpose of checking out what I had said. She told me, “You were right, Rosalys; they don’t want 
you but were surprised that you did not want to return.” The Bonjours had had two disappointing 
situations with “westerners,” and we, too, were “westerners.” 

But now after not knowing which language to study, we got down on our knees and asked the Lord 
what He wanted us to do. We both felt strongly that we should return to Sanekuy and study the Boomu 
language. It was necessary to write a letter to the Executive Committee that met in Kankan (Guinea) 
December 1946, requesting that we go back there. The Bonjours would soon be going on furlough. 

Following that meeting when our request was granted, one of the committee members said Pop 
Martin, who owned a big truck, would come for us in two weeks. I packed the household equipment 
we had used that belonged to the missionary in whose house we were living, as well as our belongings, 
and we were ready and waiting. And wait we did! No “Pop” with the truck, no word of delay, and the 
items that were packed were needed. Unpacking was not fun but necessary. Finally word came that 
Pop would arrive to move us on February 22. 

He came, we moved, and we settled into our apartment on the back of the house at Sanekuy. 
Before leaving Sanekuy for Bamako to study French, Fordy had begun building across the back of 
the house to make an apartment. After we left there, the back of the house was completed to give 
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two more rooms. When we returned to Sanekuy, Fordy added a bathroom (without plumbing). Mrs. 
Bonjour s attitude was completely changed. There would not be two couples on the same compound 
for long because they were leaving for furlough. 

Floyd and Dora Bowman were living in San for some time, awaiting the Bonjours departure in 
order for them to move to Sanekuy. They had three boys in school at Mamou, and their fourth son 
Harold was a litde older than Paul. We lived under the same roof with them for eighteen months until 

their furlough was due. 


A TLANTIC 
OCEAN 


Map of Guinea 
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Returning to Sanekuy from our Annual Missionary Conference held March 1947 in Kankan, 
Guinea, we crossed a Guinea bridge made of planks or logs. Many times the planks were loose, or one or 
two missing, or the huge nails to hold the planks in place were sticking out of the boards. The driver needed 
to hammer them down, but by crossing the bridge, the nails popped up again. The next driver would have 
to take care and do the same. Often the missionaries had to repair a bridge before crossing it. 

We crossed a bridge not knowing the approach on the opposite end was gone. Falling to the 
lower level, Paul, five months old in a bassinette in the back seat, flew up over Fordy’s head and landed 
on the steering wheel, and I hit the roof hard. Two weeks later I began having very severe headaches, 
suggesting that I might have had a concussion. In fifteen months they became continuous, day and 
night, even until today. Doctors and chiropractors did their best to no avail. 


Our second babys birth was due August 1948 and was to take place at the Ntorosso Bible School 
compound in Mali, 55 miles from Sanekuy, where there was a missionary nurse, Lucy Hillman. In 
Africa, midwives, not doctors, delivered babies, and when the time came for the birth, Fordy went to 
San (not far away) and brought a midwife to Ntorosso. 

When the baby was born, Fordy and I were told it was a girl. Very quickly I asked why she didn’t 
cry. I sat up to look. Her hands and feet looked water-soaked. On her abdomen were spots where the 
skin had broken in birth, decayed areas, but her face was unmarred. Lucy was telling the midwife to 
rub the baby to revive her. The midwife said it wouldn’t help, because she knew the baby was dead. 

She had been dead four days, and looking back, I knew when it happened. Our baby was not given to 
me to hold or look at. 

She was wrapped up in paper and taken away immediately and given to the missionary who was 
Head of Station to take to San (sahn) where he made a request to the Commandant to have a grave dug 
for her. But the Commandant said he was busy and had no one to dig a grave. Our baby was brought 
back to Ntorosso, and one of the students dug her grave. I asked the head of station to have two rows 
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of four stones put on her grave so I would know where she was buried. Looking back, it seems strange 
that Fordy was not asked to be at the baby’s graveside for the burial. The midwife sat in my room for 
two hours until she could be taken back to San, and she would not let me cry. She seemed fearful lest I 
become hysterical. When she left, the flood gates opened, but there was no hysteria. 

As was the custom at that time, I was in bed ten days. As soon as I was able to be up, a visiting 
missionary friend and I walked around the compound trying to find two rows of four stones. We 
looked in vain. I could have gone to the Head of Station for information, but hurting as I was, I knew 
I’d cry, so I didn’t ask him. It was hard to return home to Sanekuy with empty arms. 

Five years later, the man who was Head of the Station at Ntorosso when we awaited our baby was 
now living elsewhere. In our travels, we stopped to greet him and his wife, and it was then I asked where 
our baby was buried. He described the area and said there were two rows of four stones placed there. On 
our next stop at Ntorosso we searched; there were no stones where he said the baby was buried. 

(In July 1954, the Executive Committee was meeting at the Ntorosso Bible School station. 
Someone sent word to Fordy that a committee member’s car needed repairing. I accompanied him. As 
only God can bring completion to a situation, the student at Ntorosso in 1948 who buried our baby 
and was now a pastor had come to Ntorosso right then. Being told who he was, I asked him where the 
grave was. He said to follow him. He went to the very place that had been described to us and said he 
had put two rows of four stones there, but someone had removed them. Six years later minus a month, 
we finally found our baby’s burial plot). 

The Bonjours were to return from furlough in 1948...the Bowmans had gone on furlough. 
We would not continue to live there upon their return, so little by little we took our household 
equipment to San, thirty-five miles away, to live in the Mission house. This time there was no letter to 
the Executive Committee, we just moved! Letter after letter came from the Bonjours telling of delays 
for one reason or another, and the items we had taken to San were needed at Sanekuy! Each trip to 
San we picked up equipment to take back with us. This went on for six months. The Bonjours finally 
arrived. I entertained them for the week they needed to get settled and start keeping house, and then 
we pulled out and lived in San. By then we had finished language-study requirements. 
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Upper Volta Burkina Faso, named changed 1983 


Mr. Bonjour had chosen a site for another mission compound in the town of Djibasso (jee- 
bahso) in Upper Volta, (now Burkina Faso). Our field chairman had said a builder would be provided. 
Fordy had built sun-dried mud block buildings; this house would be made with cement block. It 
entailed getting building supplies and required a trip to Guinea to purchase lumber for constructing 
window frames and A-frames for the roof. Certain families among the Guineans were wonderful 
sawyers (tree-cutters), and our Mission used them to provide lumber. 

The Bible School Station at Ntorosso had a ton-and a-half truck which we borrowed from Ernie 
Howard to haul the lumber. The trip to Guinea would be paid for from our “Building Project Funds,” 
and practical man that Fordy was, he found a way to make money to cover the costs of transportation. 
An African in San wanted five tons of peanuts transported to the city of Bamako (Mali) about 270 
miles away which was on our route to Guinea. The peanuts were loaded, and Fordy, Paul, and I started 
out at night to make the trip. Traveling at night was easier on the vehicle and travelers. 

We had gone past the town of Segou (say-goo), French Soudan, and about 4:30 a.m., the truck 
made a strange sound; it went out of gear, there was a hard thud due to a broken rear axle, and in short 
order the truck stopped without rolling over, because the load shifted onto the left rear wheel, acting 
as a brake. This was a blow! What could be done at 4:30 a.m. with no traffic coming by to give us a 
hand? Fordy threw a tarpaulin on the ground where we could stretch out for a couple of hours and 
hope for help. It was time for the rainy season, and if the peanuts got rained on, who would pay? 
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At 6:30 a.m. a business man in a pickup, a stranger to us, stopped, and seeing our predicament, 
offered help. He took Paul and me about eighty miles to the Mission compound of a family who was 

with The Gospel Missionary Union where I told our story. 

Esther Kroquer on this compound gave us breakfast while her husband, Nick, prepared for his 
trip to where Fordy was stalled. Prepared—how? He would be sure to have food and water, tools, a 
blanket and pillow in case he stayed on the road all night with Fordy. An African was hired to protect 
the peanuts from theft which enabled Nick and Fordy to leave. They joined us that afternoon. But 
Nick took him on to Bamako, eighty miles, the same day to hire a trucker to transport the peanuts! 
Our funds were definitely going down the drain! A trucker was found and the peanuts were transferred 
to another truck and delivered to the buyer in Bamako. But the truck we drove was still by the side of 
the road; it couldn’t go anywhere. 

The missionary mechanic, Torgy, who lived at the Bible School Station at Ntorosso, was informed 
of our predicament and came to help. Fordy and Torgy headed for Kankan in Guinea in a borrowed 
car. Paul and I stayed at the compound where we had been taken and were there thirteen days. 

Meanwhile Fordy hoped the Studebaker truck, no longer in use which “sat” at Kankan, Guinea, 
would provide the parts needed for repairs on the Chevy truck. Using the borrowed car, he towed the rear 
end of the Studebaker all those hundreds of miles from Kankan to the broken-down truck on the side 
of the road. There he made the exchange, replacing the Chevrolet axle with the axle of the Studebaker. It 
worked! Torgy then returned home. Someone returned the borrowed car to its parking spot. 

Fordy picked up Paul and me and we continued on our way in the truck to Guinea for the 
lumber, purchased it and returned to San. A new axle was ordered from the States which took nine 
months to arrive. Fordy removed the “Studie” axle and put in the new one. Nine months later the 
new axle broke and the Studie axle was again in use. It happened a third time. It was a weakness in the 
Chevy, and had the truck been in the States, something could have been done about it. 
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We borrowed a tent which was our living quarters at Djibasso in 1949, 40 milss from Sanekuy, 
until Fordy built a thirteen foot by seven foot building of mud block. Why that size? He had just 
enough roofing sheets to cover that size building. We made bunk beds of the two army cots we took 
from the San house and had them at the end of the building; also there were Paul’s bed and highchair, 
a table and folding chairs, and our cook stove. Fordy made an addition on the back of our hut just 
large enough for the stove. I hung a curtain in the doorway to keep out some of the heat Fordy was 
one for convenience if there was any way—he made a tiny wash bowl of cement for one corner of 



the room. It had a faucet and a drain, and a four gallon tank for water nailed to the outside of the 
building. Our “rest room” was made of elephant grass mats placed in a circular style, overlapping to 
make an entrance. One day there was a storm with a very strong wind and heavy rain. Fordy got up 
on the roof of the 7x13 foot hut and lay on it to keep it from blowing off. 

While living there two months, Fordy put in the 
foundation for the house that was to be built the next term. 

One morning he saw a log burning which would make 
charcoal. Paul, two-and-a-half years old, and I walked to the 
site, and as Fordy raised the ax to cut the log, the head flew 
off in Pauls direction and hit him in the forehead. What 
kept him from an awful gash and perhaps death was that 
Paul was wearing his helmet, the kind most of us wore to 
protect from the sun’s rays. 

Furlough was due October 1949 and instead of 
going to the States on a flying boat, this trip was on a 
Constellation, a night flight. Dinner was not served until 

three in the morning. By then I was famished, and just as Paul was almost three 

our dinners were served, we went through some fleecy clouds 
that shook the plane pretty badly and ended my desire to eat. 

It was the last time to be airsick when flying. 
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We had our physicals in New York City by our Mission doctors. It was confirmed that I was Rh 
negative. Paul was A positive, and our stillborn baby surely was. The doctor’s advised that we have a 
baby during fiirlough in order to get the proper care. After we became pregnant, the Lord gave us an 
excellent doctor who was an Rh specialist. He was in Royal Oak, Michigan, necessitating many trips 
from Beulah Beach campgrounds for furlough to Royal Oak. When the time came for the birth, a 
widower, Mr.Blake, in the Royal Oak Alliance Church offered his home for us to live in temporarily. 
God did wonderfully provide. 

Our unborn baby was badly affected by my blood condition, called Erythroblastosis, and was to 
have the exchange transfosions at birth. In 1950 the method was to shave the baby’s head around the 
temples, remove the positive blood from one temple and transfuse negative blood into the other one. 
A specialist for this surgery was available to us. 

As I was wheeled into the delivery room, the doctor said to look on the wall where there was a 
mirror, and I saw my baby being born! The nurse exclaimed, “It’s a girl!” I put the sheet over my face, 
overcome with joy and in tears. She asked, “Didn’t you want a girl? I couldnt talk! 

No time was taken to bathe or weigh her; the doctor’s concern was to get her over to the 
Childrens Hospital in Detroit where the other specialist was awaiting her arrival. Doctor told Fordy to 
follow the ambulance, and the two vehicles flew across the city where Fordy signed the papers for our 
baby’s entrance. Her hemoglobin at birth was 85%, and checking it often, it did not fall. The exchange 
transfusions were not needed!! Fordy had faith that this baby would live. I must admit mine was not 
as strong as his. What joy in our hearts to have Janis Marie. She was in an incubator five days, and we 
took her home two days later. 

Phoning our doctor that night to report, his comment was,’’Brother, you must have prayed. 
There was every sign against her being a living baby.” At three weeks her hemoglobin dropped and a 
transfusion was necessary through her ankle. Fordy went on missionary tour when she was five weeks 
old, requesting prayer for her along the way. That was the only transfusion needed. Her birth extended 
our furlough three months to be sure she was on her way to being healthy, and she was. We now had 
Paul and Janis, our two wonderful, healthy children. 
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Strangers were afraid to live in a town for fear the townsfolk might poison their food. 

The Bonjours had left the field permanently in 1951 to get their daughter into school in France. 
The missionary then living at Sanekuy in Mali decided to let the families from Guinea live in our hut. 
Small as it was, it was a Mission house, and this was against Mission rules. Because it was so small, 
these families added a room onto it. And with our hut occupied, there was nothing for us to do but 
to settle in the San Mission house in French Soudan (Mali). 

I hung curtains in the San house, where we had lived after moving from Sanekuy, and got the 
house in living condition. It was there that Paul, four-and a-half years old, bowed at my knee and 
asked Jesus to come into his heart, a lifetime decision. Not long after settling in there, Tom Burns 
came along with his house trailer which he had used on a building project and did not need again for 
some time. He asked if we would like to use it. We could take it to Djibasso in Upper Volta (Burkina 
Faso), eighty-five miles from San and get on with the work which lay before us. 

Down came the curtains, into trunks went the “stuff,” and we made the move to Djibasso. 
Having taken a three-quarter ton stake body Dodge truck with us on our freighter, it could take 


quite a load. We bought meat and whatever else was available in the market and stores and arrived at 
Djibasso late that afternoon. A small kerosene refrigerator for the trailer would have to serve us. The 
trailer was set in place, and the litde fridge was put inside the trailer. A semblance of getting settled 
was evident, and our days’ activities began to get into a groove. The trailer was home for a while. Jams 
was nine months old and walking and no longer wanted milk from a bottle. 


Many of the Fula tribe who were the cow herders of the country lived among our tribe. We 
bought their milk for years. They made a protection of thorn bushes to corral the cows at night. Soon 
after we settled in Djibasso, a lion was close by, aiming to attack the cows. Fordy owned a 30.06 rifle, 
and one of the Fulas came asking him to kill the lion for them. Sometimes the rifle jammed and the 

shell wouldn’t eject. He decided to not take the chance. 

May is a hot month. Fordy and I put our cots outside the trailer, hoping Paul and Jan sleeping 

inside did not feel the heat as we did. The trailer awning was open and held taut by guy ropes. As I 
was going to sleep that night, I heard the Fulas using their long whips to ward off the lion’s attempts 
at their cows, actually hitting the creature and causing it to groan. During the night Fordy called me 

in a whisper, “Rosalys!” He’d never called me like that! 

I hopped out of bed, ran toward the trailer without my flip flops.. .1 detested dirt on my feet... 
and tried to get to the back door of the trailer where Fordy was standing, but I got caught in the 
awning ropes. He said, “See? see?” I didn’t see anything! He had heard an animal chewing on a bone 
on the other side of the trailer, turned his flashlight on eyes and saw the lion. He then went into the 
trailer to get his rifle to shoot it, then thought he’d better call me first. My flight must have scared the 
lion, for it loped off to the back part of our compound right past Africans sleeping on mats on the 
ground. Lions attack people only when they are too old to catch “edibles,” or don’t have enough teeth 
to catch them. That may have been the lion that was annoying the cows. 
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Fordy put men to work making sun-dried mud blocks for the eighteen square foot garage he was 
building for us to live in while he built the house. When the garage was completed, we cooked, ate, 
bathed and slept in that edifice—it served us well. Then we took Tom’s trailer back to Sangha (French 
Soudan), where his family lived. We had bought a house trailer, too, but did not have the funds to 
take it on the ship with us. When it finally came, we used it as a bedroom for the family. The garage 
is where I taught kindergarten to Paul which he needed before going to the missionary kids’ school in 
Mamou, Guinea, about a thousand miles away. I was his teacher, Mrs. Tyler. 


Early in our return, the Lords strong impression to me was to 1) get into literacy, 2) change 
the spelling of the language, and 3) translate. It was quite an order for one who had had no training 
in phonetics nor Scripture translation. I did not know where to start nor how. At the end of our first 
term, I knew we were not speaking correctly—but what could we do about it? Now I began to listen 
carefully. The first orthography (spelling) used only single vowels in the words, and this spelling with 
a single vowel was the cause of a lot of guesswork in reading. 

As I carefully listened, I was hearing something quite different—single, double and triple like- 
vowels in the words. In other words, it was the length of the vowel that made the difference in the 
words as well as the four tones in the language. My premise was that if I spell like they talk and teach 
them to read that spelling, they would read with understanding. The Red Bobos saw no need to 
change the spelling and did not accept the changes. It would be many years before they accepted the 
primers with the new spelling. Due to so much opposition one missionary said, “Why don’t you throw 
in the sponge?” I couldn’t. God had given me an assignment. He never said, “The going is rough...you 
can quit now.” Someone said, “Obedience is taking the cup; perseverance is drinking it.” 
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In 1952 with our Dodge truck, we towed a house trailer for a missionary, Ruth Liebman, 
who was in the process of moving from French Soudan (now Mali) to the Ivory Coast (now Cote 
d’Ivoire). She had had to leave her missionary work years earlier in her career because of contracting 
leprosy. After some years of treatment in the States, she was pronounced cured and returned to Africa. 
However, she chose to live in a house trailer instead of a house with another person in case that one 
feared her because of her previous history of leprosy. Not content in Mali, she chose Cote d Ivoire for 
her future ministry, and we towed her trailer. 

The second day of the trip there was a precarious crossing of a high and long bridge over a deep 
valley. The planks of the bridge were suspended by long tree trunks about fifteen feet tall which had 
been there for many years. They were old and dried out. Fordy had the four of us, Ruth, Paul, Janis 
and I, walk across the bridge before he drove across. After we had crossed it, he then began to carefully 
make the crossing, and yet he had to move fairly swiftly to maneuver it. As he was crossing, the bridge 
was falling out behind him. He got across and the bridge toppled. It was totally destroyed; he, the 
truck and house trailer were safe. It was scary! 



Washboard for miles and miles 


Paul was five and Janis not yet two. The five of us rode in 
the cab as there was no other way to do it. Fordy was the only 
one available with a truck to pull her trailer at that time. Ruth 
and I had to hold the children on our laps, and Paul, being 
older and heavier, was difficult for her to hold. It was a LONG 
haul! We had food and water; cookies, and peanuts which 
had been boiled in the shells and then dried, to nibble on. 
Stopping for meals along the way, washing the eating utensils, 
repacking, and also "pit stops took a lot of time. The roads 
were full of pot holes and long stretches, mile after mile, of 
terrible washboard. Paul and Janis were good travelers. 
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Getting about halfivay to our destination, a detour was ahead. The Cote d’Ivoire government 
was making a new paved road, and as we turned onto the detour and were on our way back to the 
main road, thump! The nailer hitch btoke and let the front end of the trailer down on the ground 
Try to imagine how upset Ruth was. She asked him why he had not anticipated this. Foidy was the 
one who had to fix it! He disconnected the truck, left us by 
the trailer and went into the town of Ferkessedougou, about 
ten miles away. He found a machine shop where welding was 
done, but they had no acetalyne which was needed for welding. 

Returning to us, he cut down two saplings, wired them to the 
trailer hitch and very slowly headed for the town and stopped 
by the railroad station. His purpose was to send the trailer on a 
flat car to Bouake, Cote d 5 Ivoire. 

The train master, a Frenchman, was very gracious. He lived in a house by the station and opened 

is ome to us to use the bathroom. There was no sign here stating “No Facility.” This was Africa, 

and there were no such conveniences. Always as we traveled and needed a “pit stop,” we b„.»H fo r ’ 

sheltered place, often hard to find. So this man’s offer was a comforting convenience, and besides, we 
could shower. 



An African had already ordered a flat car for a vehicle he was shipping south on Sunday morning. 

e train master said if Fordy could get the trailer on the flat car before the man came to claim it, he 

could have it. That Sunday morning Ruth decided she wanted to repack things that had been shaken 

up from the rough roads and the accident, which had occurred on Friday. She was probably two 

hours at it when I began to get nervous. I told Fordy that if he didn’t get the trailer on the flat car, the 

man who reserved it could get it first. And then what? There would not be another flat car until the 

next Sunday! Mote than that, we were due to go to Kankan, Guinea that very week for our Annual 
Missionary Conference. 

The situation was getting tense, and another night sleeping outside, and knowing it was 
impossible to haul the trader again, I suggested he get Ruth to let him load it onto the flat car, and 
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then she could continue with her repacking. She agreed, and he got it on the flat car a half hour before 
the man who had reserved it arrived. Sure, he was angry, and rightly so! It didnt seem right to 
taken the African’s reservation, and we felt badly about it, but the opportunity was offered and we 
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were very grateful. .. 

We then continued on our way to Bouake, came to a railroad crossing an saw t e trai er go 

by! I’m sure we waved to it. and we were very thankfirl for the Lord’s provision. We got Ruth safely to 

Bouake that Sunday, and the next day Fordy towed her trader to a welding factory for repairs 


Map of Guinea 

Leaving Cote d’Ivoire and heading for Kankan, Guinea, we missionaries preferred traveling in 
caravan in case of car problems; this time we had four vehicles in our group. One missionary as he 
drove over a Cote d’Ivoire wooden bridge, had a new problem. One of the planks on the bridge ro e 
and hit the back axle of his pickup truck, bent it and caused a wheel to be crooked on the ax e. In no 
time a tire was ruined. Fordy had an extra one which helped the situation. By the time the pickup 
arrived in Kankan, that tire, too, was ruined. A mechanic in Kankan straightened the axle. 

And we also had a problem. Every so often the engine stopped dead. Fordy was a self-made 
mechanic; he tried the carburetor, the fiiel line, the gas pump, checking everything he could. He even 
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blew with a hose into the gas tank which was the only ftinction that worked. One time again up on 
a mountain, the engine stalled and at the same time came a pouring rain, hindering his working on 
the engine. He said, “Lord, botde up those clouds!” And as instantly as the rain came, it stopped. The 
engine difficulty hampered our progress but we finally made it to Kankan. Later Fordy removed the 
gas tank and found a kernel of millet that rolled into the hole from time to time where the gas flowed 

to the engine, making an excellent plug. That is the reason his blowing into the gas tank worked for a 
time until the kernel rolled into the hole again. 

From Cote d [voire to Kankan, Guinea, there were still five people in our cab and more hundreds 
of miles to travel. We’d already come hundreds! But meeting all our missionaries at conference was 
wonderful. Singing hymns in English on key with four part harmony was pure joy. Many African 
tribes have only a five-note scale. Try singing without “fa” and “ti!” It definitely changes the melody of 
a hymn. In singing our translated hymns, the Africans sang “fa” on “mi,” and “ti” on “do.” 

Quite often Fotdy and I were asked to sing a duet at Conference, and usually we had one 

prepared. Sometimes we sang twice during the week. Jan and Gordon Timyan from Cote d’Ivoire and 

we made a quartet and frequently sang. There were others who sang as well. Each morning there was 

a devotional and preaching in the evening services. Committees met during the afternoon and made 
their reports. 

Most often, the missionary men were the speakers for the devotionals and evening services, but 
from time to time there were special speakers whom God used to lead us deeper into the ways of the 

Lord. Some of them were outstanding in their presentations. Sometimes the wives of the speakers 
accompanied their husbands. 

The “Stationing Committee” (later called “Allocations”) report gave joy to some, and to others 
disappomtment. Sometimes missionaries took an assignment because of a need, not necessarily their 
choice. At that meeting for many years, Fordy and I sang “The Hornet Song,” in which the words were 
He does not compel us to go 'gainst our will,/ but He just makes us willing to go.” 
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May I be honest about our first term, 1945-1949? It was a very trying, learning, adjusting, 
adapting period of time. Being a person of speed, doing things quickly, with a houseboy whose actions 
and movements were totally opposite, how in the world was I to put up with this? After eating 
our breakfast at seven o'clock, the houseboy washed the dishes and then disappeared, morning after 
morning. He returned to sweep the apartment at ten or eleven o'clock. I finally tired of awaiting his 
return one day and was doing the sweeping when he came in and saw me sweeping with his short, 

native broom that he always used. He asked why I was angry. 

I replied, “I am not angry.” (I should not have said that!) 

“You are angry,” he responded. The fact that I was doing his job proved I was angry. I did not yet 
understand their ways. 

After breakfast he went to town (Sanekuy), not for from our compound, for his morning meal 
which his mother cooked. The African mother, never in a hurry, prepared and cooked according to her 
speed, and after eating, our houseboy came back to work. When Fotdy told me about the houseboy 
going to town for his breakfost, that, at least, explained his absence for those two to three hours. And 
I had to accept his ways. Part of the problem was that we had had no orientation and were without 
guidelines as to what to expect in this land. While I had to adjust to this slow way of life, Fordy 

breezed through our first term. 

It takes a while to learn the African ways and thought patterns. Here are a few: 

. When giving a person’s age, it was always a guess because there were no birth certificates. 

A girl’s age, for instance, was said to be 14 or 13 (or whatever age was under discussion). 

The higher number was always said first. 

• If two or three are called on to pray, the last one prays first, the first last. 

• They pray, “Where three or two are gathered together...” 

• A European garment for a woman or child is worn backwards. 

a sun suit bib is in the back, 
a dress opening is in the back. 

• A T-shirt has the printing in the back. 
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The houseboy who irons lays the newly ironed garment down with the back of it up. 

* When holding an ax or hoe, the left hand is placed first with the right one behind it. 

A man entering a house or building removes his shoes at the door, enters with his 
hat on, seats himself, and then removes his hat. 

When taking a bath (from water in a gourd), the face is always washed last. 

A woman or girl covers her newly styled hairdo with a scarf to keep it clean, 
and when it grows out and is no longer pretty, she removes the scarf. 

After cooking and eating, the cooking pot and eating utensils are left unwashed 
until just before the next meal. Chickens get into the gourds or cooking pots for 

some good pecking, and if a pig who licks out any leftovers breaks the clay pot, 
the owner is furious. 

They start to count with the little finger instead of the first one. 

An American at our house was discussing the African people. I said they have such sad feces. 

He said, “No, they are a happy people.. .look how easily they laugh.” He saw their teeth.. .they do 

smile and laugh readily, but 1 was looking at their eyes. I saw the lost-ness, the fear, the dread of the 
unknown. 

Many commit suicide. A man and his wife had had a hot argument. The man was not seen for 
two or three days, and it was thought he had gone away angry and would return shortly. One day the 
women were at the well to draw water. Their containers would not sink. The man who had fought 

with his wife had thrown himself into the well. To cleanse the water, a chicken was killed by the well, 
and its blood was spilled on the mouth of the well. 

A woman became very upset when her husband took a second wife. She ended her life by 
drinking the poison used on cotton plants. 

The lost-ness of man: we saw it about us everywhere. Faces revealed it; eyes told that there was 
fear: fear of death, fear of their uncertain fUture. They believe in existence after death. Each one hopes 
to find a good place, fresh water, and wood for fire in the cold season. 
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A bad man who dies at noon is buried without his flip-flops on so 
through the fire and burn his feet. Eventually he may arrive at a good place 


that he will have to walk 
is the common belief. 


* 


By the end of our first term, I was very aware that someone had to change, and it wouldn’t 
be they. Though the second term was easier for me because of making many necessary changes in 
my attitude regarding the African way of life and how it applied to out household; this was Fotdy’s 
difficult term. He’d read Roland Allen’s book, Missionary Methods. St. Paul’s or Ours. The Mission was 
doing the opposite in almost every area. One of the practices was paying the catechists, a French word 
for preacher. There were other practices, too, that did not align with the book. 

These subjects became Fordy’s “oft-repeated subjects.” He talked about them toother missionaries, 

who, in following Mission practices, were not interested in what bothered him. As one said to him, 
“Yeah, I read that book at Nyack Missionary Training Institute, but I got out here and everyone was 
doing what is being done, and I followed suit.” Missionaries were bored with what was bothering him, 

so he talked to me about it, and I let him talk. 

Let me explain. This was the practice in most all our mission fields at that time. Our generation 
had followed the pioneers who opened French West Africa to the gospel of salvation through Jesus 
Christ in the early 1920’s. The “New Generation,” as we called those of us who went to African fiel s 
in 1945, preceded the era of self-support and self-government by the Church. Communion was 
always served by the missionaries-usually once a year at the Christmas celebration. The missionaries 

performed marriages in that no African pastor had yet been ordained. 

It was 1960 when Fordy discussed with Ernie Howard, an assistant to the field chairman, the possibi lty 
of any pastor to take a stand who desired to be “set apart” and give himself for more ministry. This would 
include serving communion and performing marriages. The Red Bobo marriages did not require a marriage 
license by the government, so for the preachers to perform marriages was simply a means of having e 
Church’s blessing. Ten pastors made this choice. It was later that pastors were ordained. 
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Now with Fordy’s stress and my headache due to the accident in 1947, my nerves were getting 
somewhat taut. Also Paul would be going to Mamou, Guinea, the school for missionary kids. Four 
children had been born in 1946: Harold Bowmanin in April, Judith Timyan and Judith Burns in 
June, and Paul in October. The deadline for entry was some date in September. Because of the other 
three eligible for entry, I thought Paul would want to attend school with them. 

I had made the statement to someone at Conference that if he was not allowed to go that year, I 
would teach him at home in order for him to be in class with his peers the next year. Home-schooling 
was not allowed at that period of time. My statement was reported to the school staff, and if they had 
called Fordy and me in to discuss it and explain why Paul was too young to enter, we would have 
agreed with their decision. But Paul was admitted, which was very unwise and a terrible mistake on 

our part. He was not only too young but was such a little fellow. His teacher put blocks of wood under 
his feet in order for him to touch the “floor.” 

The Sunday Paul left for school in July 1952, Jams’ breathing was not normal when I was putting 
her to bed that night. The previous Wednesday night I had read an article about pneumonia and how 
the persons breathing sounds. She fit that description! By morning she was worse. I spent the day taking 
care of her; I also prayed for her off and on that whole day and fasted. I learned that day, though, not to 
fast when care-giving—by supper time I was not feeling well. Fordy watched over Janis all that night and 
saw that she was worsening with the hours. The only antibiotic we had was ineffective. 

Early in the morning Fordy said he would have to go to the Ntorosso Bible School station in 
French Soudan (Mali), 100 miles away, to see if Lucy, the Mission nurse, had penicillin. It was a new 
antibiotic in the early 1950 s. There was no guarantee that she had any; moreover, the road was long 
and hazardous, and he would be gone all day. It was now before six o’clock. I prayed, “Lord, if You are 
going to heal Jan, make her temperature be below normal.” It was! Fordy did not make that long trip. 

We had been going through a rough time in our work. We had a girls’ school and had been 
receiving Mission funds to run it, and suddenly those funds were wrongly withheld. The heavens were 

like brass, and our prayers went no higher than the ceiling, it seemed. Now God, through Jan’s illness, 
was saying, “I am with you.” 
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Jan began to mend, but there was still a whistle in a lung by Saturday. I prayed, Lord, I cant 
stand that whistle any longer.” He removed it. I learned that God is ALWAYS with us no matter 
how -we feel. Stark naked faith says so. I never doubted that truth again. Jan was two to three months 

recuperating. 




a 


Fordy built mud structures on our compound for the pastor and family and for our girls’ school. 
I prepared and taught classes every day, Bible lessons first, then I taught them to read and write. It was 
from our girls’ schools on several Mission compounds that the male students at the Ntorosso Bible 
School in French Soudan chose their wives. Sanekuy had a large school. Fordy’s purpose was not to 
build up our station but to get most of the ministry into the towns in our district. He did a great deal 
of travel in the “bush,” holding Bible classes, encouraging the Christians, sometimes two weeks and 
more at a time. I found it hard to take the children to the “bush,” though we did it some. With my 


work in literacy, it was necessary to be at home. 

I had a small garden growing. Green beans and tomatoes grew prolifically one year. I learned 
that to have good ears of corn, one must plant at least six rows of seed for good pollination. Otherwise 
the kernels were scanty. Dry season gardens produced the best crops, though it required daily watering 

by our yard man. 

When Paul was on vacation, he had fun playing with the town kids his 
ag e as they went to the field and dug holes to find mice to eat. The boys 
made a litde fire of sticks, and with the mouse suspended on a stick over 
the little fire, it was not-well-roasted meat, but eaten. (Ugh!) Every day 
about five o’clock the boys from town came to play with him, romping 
and wrestling on the ground and having a great time. He learned Boomu 
much more easily than we did. While I was in class, the two house girls 
took care of Jan who showed no interest in learning Boomu. 



Janis and her puppy 
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The building of our house in Djibasso was the big project. The chairman had said the previous 
term that a builder would be provided. Now, however, he said if you want a house, build it. Fordy 
hired a “so-called” mason, the only one available, who wasn’t all that good. Plans on paper often look 
different when the walls are up. Most of the mission houses were built with the living-dining rooms 
as one big room—they all looked alike—and the shape made it difficult to arrange the furniture well. 
I dreamed up the idea of putting a fireplace between the two areas. You must believe that I had never 

seen an island fireplace, and in the States on fiirlough in 1955,1 found magazines filled with pictures 
of them. 

Fordy hauled in good sized rocks for the fireplace and did the facing so well. It had no mantle 
but above the rocks, the upper part was cement block. He made a very small opening for the fire box. 

I suggested that it be made larger, not huge, just larger. We had a lot of discussion about this. He had 
found a rock for a lintel and had already cemented it in place, just the perfect size and shape—wide 
enough and deep enough. It was great, but the little fire box was too small for that size lintel, and also 
the floor had not yet been poured which would decrease the size of it. 

Torgy, who had helped Fordy with the Chevy truck accident, was not only a mechanic but 
also a builder. He came to give a hand, saw the small fireplace opening and agreed with me that it was 
too small. While Fordy had gone to a field to dig up and haul more gravel, I asked Torgy to remove 
the lintel and raise it twelve inches. How nice it looked and the fire box was now in good proportion. 
When Fordy saw it, oh my!!! 

Those of us missionaries who have been involved in building our homes found this period in 
our careers to be the most difficult and trying. Why? Because men see details one way and women see 
them another. No, Fordy was definitely not pleased with my maneuvering Torgy to enlarge the fire 
box. But when Fordy welded the grate to hold the logs, made a poker, shovel and a stand for them, 
he realized that a grate with logs could not possibly have fit into the small hole he had wanted. He 
admitted that this size was good. Peace reigned again. 
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We liked our home and its comforts. The Mission allowed only two bedrooms which were 
acceptable when the children were young. The bathroom had a toilet, shower and washbowl with a 
pipe for the dtain, thanks to my convenience-loving husband. Some missionary women had to put up 


with a pail under the wash bowl which overflowed too many times to count. 

We purchased an African horse for Paul and Jan to learn to ride and enjoy. Paul was thrown 
once. His glasses broke in the fall, and new ones were ordered from the States. He was born with 
double vision, so obvious in our movies of him as a baby. Even then he would turn his head at an angle 
to get his vision in line with the object. An ophthalmologist told us when Paul was four that nature’s 
way of compensating was to let an eye mm in, which for Paul, was about twenty per cent. On two 
furloughs I took him to an eye doctor who gave him exercises to help correct the problem. Paul did 
them faithfhlly every day. His eye continued to turn in, but he handled it well. He wore bifocals from 


the time he began wearing glasses in third grade. 


Annual Conference was due in Kankan, Guinea, again in March 1953. Fordy made padded 
“bunk beds” for Paul and Jan in the cab of our truck. Jan being shorter was on the bottom bunk, made 
of a piece of plywood and padded. Paul, taller, had the upper bunk which was longer. It was fastened 
to the roof (inside) and extended over the back of the truck seat. I sat in the middle. This way the 
children could sleep more comfortably and not be held all the way or have to sit up to sleep. 

Our first days journey took us from Djibasso, Upper Volta, to Bamako, French Soudan, about 
330 miles away. That night in Bamako I saw a 35mm. slide projection in my mind’s eye of our truck 
and a missionary lady’s station wagon on the ferry to cross a river. The station wagon was tipping 
backwards and down into the water. I said, “Oh, Lord, dont let that happen! 

We had a couple of hours’ sleep and then headed out about midnight for the next long jaunt. We 
made our all night trip (for daytime travel the bunks were removed) and arrived at the ferry about ten in 
the morning to find seventeen cars waiting to cross on it. The ferry was not operating and in need of repair. 
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Hie lady with the station wagon pulled up just after we arrived. I remembered the 35mm. 
picture I'd seen the night before. Horrors! A fimily with several children had been there three days! 
Their houseboy had done a wash and had a rope tightly drawn with a line of clothes out to dry. It was 
surprising that the ferry was repaired just a short time after our arrival and the two vehicles that most 
recently arrived were the first to cross. We were ready to “roll.” The only difference ftom the “picture” 

of the night before was that the station wagon went on the ferry first and we were second. All the cars 
crossed in safety, and Conference was held as usual. 


Furlough time came the end of 1954. Dressing for the trip, I wore hose; hose, if you please, that 

still had seams. Jan got down, looked at them, felt them and asked, “Mommy, why are you wearing 
those strings on your legs?” 

Our flight took us to Paris and from there we went by train to a port city to board the Queen 
Elizabeth. A foot locker with some of the childrens clothing was on the plane and was transferred to a 
dolly going to the boat train. Taking our suitcases from the airport to the train station, we took them 

to a check in” counter. I saw other baggage on dollies headed for the boat train and asked Fordy about 
this. He felt we had done it the right way. 

Boarding the Queen Elizabeth, we asked a porter about our suitcases. The foot locker was found 
but no suitcases. The porter and Fordy scoured the whole ship, looked in every hold, and no Tyler 
suitcases. We had to face it; they were left in Paris at the “check in” counter. In the foot locker were two 
pairs of knit pajamas for Paul and Jan. These became their warm play clothes. Fordy and I had to wear 
what we had on—no choice. I never saw him take such good care of hanging up his suit coat, pants, 
and shirt! My problem was how to wash our underclothes; there was not a turkish towel to wrap in, 
just small huck towels. Nevertheless I found a way. Toothpaste, brush, and deodorant were purchased. 

At the Sunday afternoon religious meeting, Fordy and I were harmonizing during the singing of 
the hymns. Two gentlemen heard us and commented, questioned us as to who we were and where we’d 
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been, at which time we told them about our latest predicament. They had just come from England 
where they had helped with the Billy Graham Crusade of 1954. Both were singers and had ministries 
throughout the world. Later in the evening a box arrived at our door with shirts and underclothes for 
Fordy, handkerchiefs, a couple of ties, and two pairs of pajamas!! I slept warm that night! 

The next day was our arrival in America. The report of our missing luggage was made, and one 
week later it reached us at our furlough home in Ohio, having come across the ocean on the Queen 
Mary. The suitcases had not been locked and not one item was missing. We shipped the box of 
clothing loaned to us to the men at the address they had given. 


Very good friends, Paul and Lucille McDowell, who lived in Ottawa, Ohio, wanted us to be 
near them. Lucille’s father was a widower whose home was on the opposite end of their property. He 
offered us his home; we were on our own and had no care of him, and the rent was the amount the 
Mission allowed us. I was not really happy about this arrangement. No one was aware of my tension. 

Fordy was assigned to a thirteen week tour in the Pacific Northwest churches and left one week 
after our arrival in Ottawa, our first week in the States. Paul was in the third grade that January and was 
doing well. His teacher asked him what work his father does. He said, “My Dad doesn’t do anything... 
he’s a missionary.” I held on tightly during those weeks with the Lord’s help. Jan was growing and was 

a happy little girl. 

When Fordy returned from tour, he realized how much easier it would be if we lived in a ouse 
alone, as wonderfiil and trouble-free as our host was. This was excellent news for me, and again we 
made our way to Beulah Beach, Ohio, and rented a house which met our needs. We revived old 
friendships and made new ones, particularly with Russ and Evie Churchill who had recently moved to 
the Beach. They became our children’s surrogate parents, a requirement of the Mission in case of the 

death of both parents. 
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Moving to Beulah Beach, Ohio, in June 1955 for the remainder of our second furlough was good 
for all of us. Paul had finished third grade before the move, and now summer was at hand. There were 
three summer camps in other states and Canada where Fordy and I were the speakers. The purchase 
of a small house trailer made lodging easier, and it was a really fun time. With fall approaching, Paul 
was in fourth grade and Fordy went on missionary tour again. 

Spring tour in 1956 took him to Texas. While there he decided to plan a trip to take me up into 
the Pacific Northwest where pastors on his winter tour had said that if he was ever up in their area to 
let them know, and he could have a service. The trip was to give him the opportunity to see if I would 
be able to return to our work in Africa. 

My nerves and headaches were not improving, and seeing George Constance, one of the officials 
from our C&MA Headquarters, at a funeral of a missionary, he asked, “Well, Rosalys, are you ready 
to go back to Africa?” 

I responded with “I certainly am not!” George gave that report at Headquarters, and soon we 
had a six months extension to our furlough. 

Meanwhile at home, Janis, five years old, needed kindergarten before starting school in Mamou 
the next year. God provided us with an excellent teacher, Erma Sigler, who lived on our street. Erma 
was known as one of the best teachers at the missionary kids’ school in Mamou where she taught for 
many years and was so well loved by her students. Jan was also learning to wash breakfast dishes for 
three, and lunch dishes for the two of us. I never knew why it took her two hours, but she seemed to 
enjoy her time at the sink. Many times I was nursing a “bad” headache. 


The possibility of returning to the field looked bleak. Noises, people, tension were all bad. 
Leaving for the States, Fordy had said, “You can count on this—we won’t go back until your head 
is well.” I counted on it! Then after some months of furlough, he said he was getting itchy feet to go 
back. I said, “Don’t rush me!” He said he wouldn’t, but I knew the pressure was on and that he would 
love to return. It was a batde; the biggest one was that I feared “going over the hill,” my way of saying, 
I feared cracking up. I felt if the Lord wanted us to return, what better guidance could there be than 
to heal my aching head. 

One day while cleaning the house an “inner voice” (God’s Spirit) asked, “Are you willing to go 
back as you are?” It was a frightening question. I couldn’t say “yes;” I didn’t dare say “no.” I was afraid 
to say “no” for fear it would change the plan the Lord had laid out for all our lives, but I was not 
willing to say “yes.” There was no way to escape answering it, but I wasn’t ready yet. I shared it with 
no one, not even Fordy. The question rankled on and on. 

While Fordy was making plans with a few pastors way out there in the northwest corner of the 
States, he also contacted our good friends, the Churchills, who lived at the Beach to ask if they would 
take care of Paul and Jan for a month! They agreed. Russ was Youth Secretary for what at that time was 
the Central District of the Alliance, and Evie worked in the Beulah Beach office and took Jan with her. 
Paul left a bit later for school. Our children were well cared for. 

My trip took me by train from Cleveland to Chicago to stay with friends who lodged me 
overnight, and then I went on to El Paso where Fordy met me. The next day we left Texas heading for 
California, and after stopping to see a friend or two along the way, we took that long route up the west 
coast into Oregon. 

One morning after breakfast during our devotional time, I had already prayed aloud and as Fordy 
was praying, I said in my heart, “Yes, Lord, I’m willing to go back as I am.” At that very moment, tension 
that was such a trial, lessened, the fear to return with the headache.. .gone. Having released my fears, I 
could answer what the Spirit had asked me; “Are you willing to go back as you are?” I felt wonderful! But 
I wasn’t sure it would last, so I decided to keep it to myself, at least until afternoon, and then tell Fordy. 
I couldn’t keep it! It was too good to withhold, and I told him about my decision. 
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Ten days later as we continued our trip north, we caught up with our mail which had been 
forwarded. In it was a letter from our C&MA Headquarters telling us to “stay home for two years 
or until Mrs. Tylers health has improved.” Had that letter come before I was delivered from fear and 
tension, how different our lives and ministries might have been. 

When our western trip ended, Fordy went to our Headquarters in NYC to talk to the Foreign 
Secretary, Dr. Louis King, to tell him of the changes in me and that we were now ready to return to 
our field. Dr. King’s response was “We knew Rosalys would come through.” 

We packed our supplies and headed back to Africa in August 1956. A freighter transported us, 
our baggage, and Jeep. There was a stop at Conakry, Guinea, where one of the staff from Mamou 
met us at the boat to take Paul and Jan to school. Jan was excited; “big enough to go to Mamou” was 
usually each child’s response to going that first time! Jan stood in the lounge and sang to me, “Happy 
trails to you, until we meet again.” 

My heart was breaking, but I kept a smile on my face and cried later. Paul left us crying; he 
knew the pain of separation. Jan was smiling as she waved goodbye. It wasn’t long before she, too, 
experienced loneliness. The school nurse, Rusty Eramo, found her crying one night and asked, “Jan, 
are you homesick?” 

“No,” she answered. “I’m not homesick. I just want my Daddy and Mommy.” “Homesick” was 
not one of our words! 

After two months back at Djibasso, my head was aching so badly day after day.. .a "binge” that 
lasted twenty-eight days with no let-up until finally I began to question whether we had done right 
in returning after all. Then I sat myself down, so to speak, and asked why I was so sure when we were 
in the States that we were to return. I thought the whole thing through and then asked myself, “Has 
anything changed?” No, nothing had changed; the headaches continued, but the devil never bothered 
me on that score again. 
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Overall, our purpose in being in Africa was to minister. Many missionaries had “back door 
dispensaries” which were fine for those who were nurses. I was not a nurse and did not know all kinds 
of sicknesses nor the kinds of medicines to dispense. Our town of Djibasso had a male nurse with 
probably six months of tr aining . He diagnosed illnesses and dispensed medicines in his clinic. Usually 
the “nurse” was from another tribe, and everyone who came seemed to not care too much nor serve 
the sick with kindness. 

For patients who had meningitis, he had cornstalk shelters made for them some distance away 
from his dispensary. He placed them there but did not give them medicine nor check on them. He 
left them alone because he feared the disease. If they lived, they lived; if not, they died—the product 
of fatalism. Some children were brought to me with crooked necks or other symptoms. I gave shots 
and my five cases of meningitis lived. 

This job was very time-consuming and not always effective. For instance, to give cough syrup to 
several people, a teaspoon once a day does nothing actually, but though it was time-consuming for me, 
it was satisfying to the patient. For someone who came from another town, he may have had malaria 
and wanted to return home after receiving his medicine. I could give him six pills, to take one a day, 
but the next day he probably took all six pills. His conclusion was, “If one pill helps, six at a time will 
cure the fever more quickly.” 

A new missionary nurse, Marg Rogers, was appointed to Sanekuy where she lived for a while. However, 
the missionaries there realized they could not give her enough language study help and sent her to us. We 
worked at it every day, having a Bobo read to her for a period of time from Mr. Bonjour s translation of the 
New Testament, in order for her to hear the pronunciation of the words and their tones. 

During her stay, about six in the evening a man walked onto our compound who had been 
bitten by a snake about one o’clock as we judged by his description of where the sun was. He had 
walked miles to get to our compound. Our pastor, Tomas, was in on the conversation. I asked him to 
soon explain the way of salvation to him, because this man would understand a member of his tribe 
better than me, a foreigner to him. We had two snakebite serums and in short order the nurse gave 
him a shot. He was led out to a building on our compound for the night. 
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In the morning Marg went out to see him and reported that he was not doing well. I went out 
shortly, found him lethargic, semi-comatose. It was then Marg realized she had given the out-of-date 
shot. I said to Tomas, “We’ve got to waken him to tell him about Jesus. If he dies without hearing 
about Him, we are responsible.” 

“Yes, you are!” 

On my instructions, two men put his arms around their necks and walked him, back and forth, 
calling his name, “Taanden, wake up! Taanden, wake up!” 

He groaned in response, but he did not really respond. Probably making him walk was not the 
best procedure. He just didn’t wake up. Tomas took him to a small building closer to our house. 

I knew the man was dying. I went to our bedroom, closed the door to plead with the Lord to not 
let him die without knowing Jesus. “This is a compound of LIGHT, Lord. Don’t let this man go out 
to eternal darkness.” 

Fordy was away, and when Marg was out checking on the sick man, I walked through the house, 
claiming this man’s soul for the Lord. When she returned, I went to the bedroom and pled more with 
Him. Lunchtime came which I ignored. 

Later about 2:30 we heard talking for the first time in that little building. Marg and I stood by 
our doorway wondering about it. Soon Tomas came to our door to say that Taanden woke up and 
that he had explained the way of salvation to him. Taanden said that he believes that Jesus is the Son 
of God, and he knows when he dies, he will go to be with Him. On his way to our compound the day 
before, he had bought a fetish bracelet from a witch doctor to protect him from the snakebite death, 
which he removed and gave to Tomas who buried it. 

Someone went to Taanden’s town to inform his wife of her husband’s condition. She arrived late 
afternoon with a nine-month-old baby boy tied on her back. I saw her sitting in the doorway of the 
building where Taanden was lying. She was silently mourning, and I went over to greet her. 

Before going to the prayer meeting at church in town that evening, Marg and I went to check 
on Taanden. By then his breathing was very shallow. As Marg and I returned home from church, a 
stranger was sitting on the porch of our house. I asked about Taanden. 
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“He lives,” the stranger responded. But when we went to see Taanden, he had died. The woman 
was softly sobbing. 

For a long time I desired to go to Taandens town, and finally many years later that opportunity 
came. Fordy was ill one Sunday morning, so I drove our Peugeot pickup truck and took along a few 
girls from our school and the housemother, Esther, as the guide. Arriving in the town, I found that 
the “church chief” was the son of Taanden, the baby who was on the mother’s back! His mother was 
taken by Taanden s brother, according to custom, and they had had more children who were present 
at church that morning. How exciting! 

After the church service I searched for the mother, found her at her hut, and asked if she knew 
that Taanden had become a Christian before he died. She said she did. I asked who had told her, 
Tomas or her husband. Her answer was “the man,” meaning her husband which, by not naming him, 
was the African s way of honoring him. 


A man, who had worked for us several years and who was very trustworthy, now lived in a 
town some distance from us. He had a little boy who had diarrhea frequently. Many times I gave him 
medicine for the little guy. The next time I saw the man I asked about his son. He answered that he 
was fine. Then I asked specifically if the medicine really helped him. He then told me that the boy had 
died. The people were reluctant to admit to death. 

The Red Bobo preacher, Tomas, who with his family lived on our compound, suggested that his 
wife go home to visit her family in French Soudan as she had not been there for a long time. Walking 
many miles to get there, she found that her father had died. Her husband knew it; he didn’t want to 
be the one to cause her to cry, he told me. 

Six people in Djibasso who had been struck by lightning caused a great deal of excitement. Three 
of them were Christians, and people in town said it if were not for the fact that Christians were in the 
group, they would all have been killed. One of our Christian women had her baby on her back. The 
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woman was struck down and the baby rolled off her back. People said right away that the baby was 
dead. Had it been so, it would have died-been-buried-right-now. There must be some dreadful fear 
attached to death by lightning. The baby’s eyes and the side of its head were burned. The mother’s legs 
lacked sensation for hours, and the hair was burned off one leg. She had pain in the small of her back 
for some time. Our town was a solemn place for a while. 

Our compound was 300 meters from town, but the town was growing out our way, and our 
compound would soon be surrounded. We were plenty close to town. Strange how one can live in a 
busy city and not be aware of traffic noise—we learn to shut it out. Yet out there in the stillness, every 
noise was magnified; drums beating, singing, yelling at each other, talking loudly, fighting with words, 
yelling while dancing, barking dogs, and carousing, especially on market days when many became 
drunk. They often yelled and whooped and sounded like maniacs throughout the night. Then when 
someone was close to death, the drums began to beat, slowly at first and syncopated as if the angel of 
death were sneaking up to that person. The beat increases in speed as if to chase death away. But when 
death has overcome the person, the drums beat all night, changing tempo from time to time. I wish I 
had understood the meaning of the difference in tempo and syncopation. 


My husband, being a mechanic, had a garage where he repaired many missionaries’ vehicles. He 
had just about every tool a mechanic needed. Dellmar and Jane Smith were traveling on an awful road 
in Upper Volta when a rear wheel came off his pickup truck with a camper on it. There was no help 
nearby; this was a serious circumstance, but Dellmar was very ingenious. He found a log near the side 
of the road, sawed it to the length needed, wired it onto the axle, and very slowly made his way home 
which was about fifteen miles. He sent word for Fordy to come and help. 

We lived one hundred miles from the town of Dedougou where the Smiths lived. Fordy was 
a great problem-solver. Remember the Studebaker that provided a part for the Chevrolet truck that 
broke down with the five ton load of peanuts? Another broken-down “Studie” was now up at Tougan, 
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40 miles from Dedougou. Fordy and Dellmar went to Tougan to see what could be salvaged from 
the worn-out truck. An axle and wheel? Yes, it had an axle and wheel! The men removed them from 
the “Studie” and took them to Dedougou. There Fordy cleaned up the Chevy axle and cut it in half; 
he cleaned the Studie axle and also cut it in half, and, having his welder with him, he welded the two 
halves together. The wheel was placed on the axle, and Dellmar used his truck until furlough time. 
When he sold it, the Studie and Chevy half-axles were still intact. 

Dellmar had sent for a “Wincharger” which charged 30-V batteries by means of a whirling 
propeller and provided 30-volt current. An iron, a toaster, a skillet, a beater, and light bulbs could be 
purchased for a 30-V system, all would be handy to have. In fact he intended it for lights mainly. He 
took angle iron and welded a tower and anchored it to a spot, then hoisted the Wincharger up to the 
peak to install it. It slipped and smashed on the ground into many pieces. He put it together piece by 
piece and welded it, hoisted it again, successfully this time. 

Herb Nehlsen at Tougan, forty miles from Dedougou, also bought a Wincharger, made the 
tower of angle iron as Dellmar had done and called for Fordy and our coworker, Lin Ballard, to come 
to help raise the tower and install the Wincharger. I was also there and said to Fordy, “Why not put 
the Wincharger on the tower before it is raised, then there won’t be a crash such as Dellmar had?” 

I heard Fordy repeat my question to Herb who laughed and seemed to think it was a great joke. 
They did it, though. The tower had to be raised little by little by putting long boards under it to hold 
it at a certain height. Then with a strong rope attached to a truck, the tower was carefully pulled little 
by little until the Wincharger tower was in place. Success! 

At one time Fordy had fourteen motors to repair that belonged to several missionaries, which 
he sandwiched in between “regular” missionary work. Consequently they did not always get repaired 
as quickly as the missionaries desired. Interruptions were many, some of them were “opportunities to 
minister,” which was our purpose for being there. 

Fordy preferred to be informed when a missionary was coming for car repairs, but without 
phones or quick mail service, that was impossible. For example, on one occasion I had him packed 
and ready to go to the “bush” for some days, which meant getting a wash done. I had a gasoline-run 
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Maytag—wonderful! Then the houseboy ironed the clean clothes by heating flat irons on a charcoal 
fire. I had made bread and sweet rolls and cookies. I packed canned goods of vegetables and fruits, 
powdered coffee, bedding, towels and wash cloths, soap, toilet paper, and his suitcase. He was going 
out where there was nothing for our kind of living. He did enjoy eating the African evening meal, and 
the Red Bobos most often ate after dark. But breakfast and noon meals I had provided. 

He was all packed to go in the morning when we saw headlights coming down our road. A 
missionary was having car problems and limped in. Interruptions were not always convenient, but 
what could we do? The missionary was with us until his vehicle was repaired. We used the “road food” 
during the few days he was with us, and then I prepared food again for Fordy’s trip to the bush. 

Sometimes whole families came for car repairs, making it a time “to get away” from their station 
for a break, which is so necessary. Being hospitable is a must, but occasionally there was a missionary 
for whom it was a problem. 


I often cut hair, be it man, woman or child, and gave perms. My “beauty parlor” work began out 
of necessity. When Bob and Bette Adams and we were studying French in Bamako, someone sent a 
Toni to Bette. Who would give it? No choice, I had to. I had never cut a lady’s hair nor given a perm. 
It took all day! But it was a success, and from then on I did one or the other as needed. 

I had already begun cutting Fordy’s hair soon after our arrival in Africa, and from then on I did 
boys and men. One new missionary man arrived and announced at the beginning of his career that 
he would not have “missionary haircuts!” Apparently he’d had a couple done by an African barber, 
and it wasn’t long until he asked me to do it when we happened to be in his town. On the Jeep we 
had a converter which converted 12 volt current to 120. My barber equipment always accompanied 
us because there was usually someone who needed a trim. I cut the person’s hair by the Jeep and never 
had to sweep up afterward! One year at conference in Kankan, Guinea, another missionary and I did 
26 ladies’ heads between us. I also gave six perms at that time, all before conference started. It was fun 
to make improvements. 
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Map of Guinea 

Finding suitable house parents for the missionary kids’ home at Mamou, Guinea, was always 
difficult. Often a missionary couple would be asked to leave their station and work for a year or two 
to fill in. Sometimes it was successful and sometimes not. One couple had two years left of their term 
which they spent at Mamou and then went on furlough. Following their departure, two couples were 
sent, one for each semester to fill in. When there was “peace” in Mamou, there was an aura of peace 
throughout the field. Mamou was where a big part of the heart of every parent abode. 

In 1958, our C&MA Headquarters had assigned a new couple to be house parents. The “field” 
was not happy with the choice and sent letters requesting a change in the assignment. However, they 
were sent anyway. The “field” decided to send another couple to be “alongside” as assistant house 
parents, to help them in their new position. This couple was there for their first semester, and we were 
chosen to serve for the second one. 

The new housemother gave the menu orders to the cook each morning for dinner, and then after 
siesta she gave the menu for the evening meal. Making the meal plans for the day meant our African 
“buyer” would go to town three miles away to make purchases in the market or stores. He could not 
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always find what was listed and substituting was done many times. Hie kind of meat that was ordered 
was not always available. Rice, spaghetti, or potatoes were often hard to come by. The house mother 
was pregnant and spent most of the mornings making preparations for the baby. When the school year 
ended the house parents were assigned elsewhere because of having a baby, and finished the remaining 
three years of their term. After our semester had ended, another couple who had previously been 
house parents was assigned for a two-year period. 

I had my fortieth birthday at Mamou that semester. After the happy birthday song was sung, a 
ten-year-old girl at my table asked, “Aunt Rosalys, how old are you?” 

“I’m forty,” I told her. 

“Forty?” she asked with surprise. “You don’t look forty; you look just like my grandmother, and 
she’s fifty-five!” 

It was hard on the children of the house parents no matter who the house parents were. Some of 
the kids accused them of getting special privileges, even though we, as house parents, did our level best 
not to. Yet Paul and Jan were our children and needed us as their parents. It was a tough call. When 
“Mom” was called, I often didn’t hear it; if “Aunt Rosalys” was said, I instantly responded. 

Dorothy Adam was the nurse, and she and I took care of the clean laundry, sorting and putting 
it in the named boxes. A self-appointed job was to do the mending. There had been an African 
“mender” whose work did not please me. He mended a hole in a green garment with bright red thread. 
The Africans like a mixture of colors; I was choosy! The nurse and I kept the living room in order and 
checked the children’s rooms to see that they were fairly neat. 

One of the house fathers made a swimming pool which was well-used, particularly in the rainy 
season when there was a good supply of water. It afforded the children many hours of pleasure, and 
many learned to swim. A pump down the hill was used to supply water from a stream for our dorm, 
for the teachers’ houses on the hill, and for the school houses. Fordy had the job of keeping the pump 
in running order, and when it didn’t work it was his responsibility to repair it—a big job. 

Keeping the kids fed was a huge challenge. Special occasions required special meals, like all the 
birthdays which were celebrated once a month. On the date of the child’s birthday, each one chose 
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the kind of cake and shape desired. This was a challenge! Birthday gifts were given on the date of the 
birthday, and the birthday child chose his table guests. At the monthly party, a gift from the “home” 
was given to those who had birthdays. 

Halloween required a lot of work. Through the years many kinds of costumes had been given 
and each child had a choice. The year of 1958 we chose a cemetery theme and made “headstones” of 
sticks inside pillow cases to hold the “headstones” in place. Many epitaphs were individually printed 
on each one. One I recall was: 

“HERE LIES MARY HOWE. 

SHE LIED IN LIFE, 

SHES LYING NOW." 

Some of them were spooky and the program made a huge hit. It was a joy to make the children 
happy, along with the effort to keep them that way. 

Fordy taught the seventh to ninth graders 
how to drive with our Jeep. He took them out on 
the mountain road, gave instructions and let them 
drive. It was great fun for them, and I’m confident 
it was beneficial in their future. 

There was a Singer sewing machine in the 
dorm, and finding some material in the market 
and a place to buy two patterns, I gave the ninth 
grade girls the choice of a pattern and material. The 
materials were pink and white or blue and white 
tiny stripes. Their choices was about half and half. They learned to cut from the pattern and to put the 
proper pieces of material together, baste, and then sew. If mistakes were made, it was necessary to rip and 
redo. They all got their dresses completed and wore them for a special occasion. I have no idea if anyone 
of them has used that experience down through the years, but it was a fun time working together. 
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Mamou School kids, 1958 



We planned a surprise trip for the seventh to ninth graders to go to Dalaba, forty miles from 
Mamou in the beautiful Futa-Jalon mountains, where many of us took our month-long vacation. I 
gathered clothes for these kids for that special weekend; the boys’ needs were minimal. Girls were 
quite different. I included all their needs with the exception of a hair brush, probably because I was 
not using one at that time. Food, oh my! That took a lot of planning, but we managed. 

The kids were taken for a ride in a truck after school that Friday, out to a certain place where 
Fordy and I and a teacher were parked, waiting. When the truck arrived, we told them that they were 
going to Dalaba. What surprise and excitement that caused! At Dalaba we had a picnic down in the 
“pines” in a beautiful pine forest. When the kids were let loose, they entertained themselves and had 
lots of fun. They loved looking at the initials cut into the cinnamon tree on the Dalaba compound, 
initials from missionaries who had been there decades before as well as some of their own. (Very 
recently, lightning struck the cinnamon tree, but even though the tree was fallen, the engraved initials 
were still readable). Sunday after “dinner,” they had to write their weekly letter to be sent home, then 
we packed up and returned to Mamou. That event was a highlight for them. 

At the end of the school year, many washes were done in order to send clean clothes home with 
the children. Their suitcases and trunks were packed. Through the years, lots of clothes had been 
abandoned and these were called “hobo clothes” which, again, the children chose to wear in order 
for their own clothes to be packed. They were a sight! For two weeks they dressed like this. I made 
sure that each boy had a haircut; girls who wanted their hair cut also got a trim. I refused to send the 
children home looking like unloved orphans! 

The children from Mali and Upper Volta had to go by train to Kankan, where a couple of 
missionary men with a truck took them north to meet their parents at one place or another. The 
trip by train was about eight hours. This meant making many, many sandwiches, and packing carrot 
sticks, pickles (if any were on hand), cookies without number, and lots of water. Fordy accompanied 
the housemother on this trip with the children as there were many of them and were too much for 
one person to handle. When the train stopped along the way, some boys insisted on getting out and 
playing around a while. They were unpredictable and needed good guardianship—but all arrived 
safely. There were forty-nine students that semester. 
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After the school term ended, we had to stay on a while. We then left and went to spend Christmas 
with Jan and Gordon Timyan and family, long time missionary friends in Cote d’Ivoire. A night was 
spent with missionaries Nathan and Helen Ost in the town of Nzerekore on our way out of the 
country. It was a long way from Mamou to the southernmost corner of Guinea. (See map, page 68). 

The four of us had taken our suitcases into the house for the night, but two foot lockers, the 
chop box, supplies of water and food and other bits of this and that were left in the Jeep. Completely 
unloading it would have been a lot of work. By morning one of the foot lockers was gone. Where 
we stayed, the town was known as a “thieving town.” In that foot locker were clothes of Jan’s and 
mine, plus some of Fordy s, and the Christmas gifts for Paul and Jan and the family where we’d spend 
Christmas. In spite of the losses, we had a great time with the Timyans. 

Home at Djibasso, my main work was to keep trying to convince our people of the need to 
change the spelling of their language in order for them to learn to read well and with understanding. 
“When once the call of God comes, begin to go and never stop going,” Oswald Chambers wrote. 
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Furlough was at hand again in I960. Paul was graduating from eighth grade at Mamou; Jan 
was in her fourth year. Fordy and I were awaiting their arrival in Bamako. This was the year of 
Independence for many countries and the name, French Soudan, was changed to Mali. It was from 
there that we flew to Paris, picked up the Dauphine (a small French car) we had purchased to drive 
through Holland and also take to the States. It was a pleasure to see that beautiful, clean country 
where even the railroad tracks in the towns were swept each morning. The tulips were gorgeous and 
the windmills many. After driving through Holland, we made our way through Belgium on our way 
to the English Channel to cross on the ferry to England. 

When we docked at Dover, our planned route, according to the map, looked much closer than 
going northwest to London and then south to Southampton where we would board the Queen Elizabeth 
for the trip across the Atlantic the next day. (Not knowing the best route to reach Southampton, it 
would have been wise to ask someone from the area). About one o’clock in the morning, when we 
were all tired and taking what would have been a beautiful drive in the daytime with so many curves 
that driving was slowed down, we knew we had gone the long way, not the easier one. 

Driving on the left side of the road seemed “wrong,” and it was quite a chore to get accustomed 
to. At two in the morning, coming to a crossroad, two cars seemed to want to cross those roads at 
the same time, but we stopped and let the other car go by. About four thirty in the morning, it was 
necessary to sleep for a bit. London looked good at six o’clock and we found a “pension” (lodging) 
open where we refreshed ourselves, showered and dressed for the day and had breakfast with the lovely 
landlady. We reached Southampton by ten when our car was to be delivered for loading. 


On the ship, Paul and Jan found a brother and sister, Doug and Jean Leckie, with whom to pal 
around. Jan and Jean became pen pals and continued corresponding for several years. I still keep in 
touch with Jean. 

After arriving in New York City, disembarking, and getting our car through customs without 
having to pay duty, each of us had to have physicals by our Mission doctor before leaving the city. We 
finally headed for Beulah Beach, Ohio. 

The Dauphine was a very light car and loaded with our baggage it was weighed down. Hour 
after hour we moseyed along at 42 miles an hour. We three were frustrated at Fordy’s slow speed. Then 
passing a truck as we drove up a mountain, we saw a car coming from the opposite way. Our car did 
not get enough speed to get around the truck, so the trucker slowed down to let us pass. Fordy then 
realized that this was not the vehicle for us. 

About 6:30 that evening he was tired of driving and turned the wheel over to me. In no time 
flat we were traveling 60 mph. Paul said, “Hmm, this car can go fast!” Years before, when he was little, 
kneeling on his knees in the back seat of our car and looking out the back window, he said, “When 
Mommy drives, the road moves back!” (I was told that I have a “heavy foot.”) Stopping in Raleigh, 
NC, to visit our dear friends, the Churchills, we found a woman who wanted our car, and we gladly 
sold it to her. A Ford then was the next choice. 


George and Helen Constance had a cottage at Beulah Beach and were there in the summer for a 
short time in I960 during our furlough. Having them over for dessert one night, George said Mamou 
was in need of house parents for the year beginning August 1961. He had his eye on us and was sure 
we could do a good job, based on previous experience during the semester in 1958. He said to keep 
our minds open. Having had a semester there and seeing the enormity of the job and the responsibility 
of it, I was not interested in going again. He said to pray about it. I did for a while, and then hearing, 
erroneously, that the couple there would be staying longer, I quit praying about our involvement. 
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By now Paul was in his first year of high school and Jan in the fifth grade. We had settled in well 
at Beulah Beach, feeling like it was home. Fordy, of course, went on missionary tour. My sister, Mary 
Lou, and husband, Tom, became divorced, and that broke up the home. Their daughter, Sandra, really 
had no place to go, so we invited her to live with us. Paul and Jan adjusted well to her presence. She 
had just graduated from high school, and it was time to look for work. She became employed in a 
bank which was a good guide for her fixture. She grieved later though, feeling she had been an intruder 
in our fa mily when realizing this was our time to be a unit. But that was God’s timing, and we were 
content with her living with us. She is still very special to me. 

The Christian and Missionary Alliance Annual Council was held in Columbus during May 
1961. George Constance was still convinced that we were the ones to go to Mamou. We knew he 
was desperate. Each morning we met for breakfast as he was trying to convince me that we should go. 
Fordy enjoyed that one semester there and was willing to return. I was the hold up. 

It all seemed so overwhelming, and I realized in that one semester that the housemother has the 
biggest job of all. Besides I had awful migraines and continuous headaches for thirteen years by then, and 
I wondered how much that would hinder my work. Mrs. Rupp, the first housemother at Mamou, had 
terrible headaches. It was reported that she ran everything from her bed. That did not appeal to me! 

Besides, my great interest was in doing translation of the New Testament, the third instruction 
from the Lord in 1953, and still it had not begun. Before translation could be started, the question 
of spelling had to be resolved, and it wasn’t yet. So going to Mamou appeared to be a hindrance to 
progress as I saw it. 

After four breakfasts with George, I still was not convinced. I must say that though Fordy would 
like to have gone, he did not try to convince me to accept the challenge. After the morning service that 
Friday, I told him I was going to skip lunch to pray. I went to our room, kicked off my heels, and as I 
walked around the room, I told the Lord my many reasons for not going there. 

Making the birthday cakes seemed like a big project, because the birthday child could choose the 
kin d of cake and shape. I had reservations about my ability to comply. Being able to please the children 
and their parents was colossal. Handling the household help, the cook, the houseboys, keeping the 
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childrens clothes clean and mended, giving them fun times, seeing to their spiritual needs, hand li ng 
“couple” situations, dealing with bedtime aches and pains and sleeplessness, giving appropriate advice 
and teaching them good manners when necessary—all of it was a huge responsibility. 

Years before, a little monthly paper was distributed to the parents giving anecdotes and quotations, 
with lots of interesting items, called “Kiddies Kapers,” so the parents could know what was going on. 
Names were not attached. A first grader was quoted; the hostess at the table told him not to push the 
food with his thumb. The little guy responded with “Why not? My dad does it.” 

That evening at Council, the speaker seemed to be having a hard time getting started with his message, 
perhaps because of having to follow Dr. A.W Tozer who had spoken the previous night. But suddenly the 
speaker caught my attention. He was saying that when a pastor is going to make a move, he needs to know 
the mind of the Lord, not go to another church because of the size of the congregation or the salary. 

Then he said, “Missionaries have problems, too. One missionary says, ‘The Lord called me to 
translation work, not to take care of someone else’s children.’” 

I jumped in my seat and said, “Oh Lord.” out loud, and I also touched George, sitting ahead of 
us, on his shoulder. I didn’t need to do that...he had also heard it. Immediately after the service, he 
turned to me and said he hoped I would not think he had talked to this man about our problem. I 
said, “Not at all, I just knew it was God’s way of making plain what we were to do”... in the presence 
of four thousand attendees. 

I was convinced; we would go to Mamou. The “mountain” was still there, but the die was 
cast. One item Fordy had asked for was a new generator to produce electricity. This was one of 
the biggest jobs to keep in repair and was so needed because it furnished electricity for the whole 
compound. George had promised a new one, then later reneged. Fordy then told George that under 
those circumstances we would not go to Mamou. While we were there in 1958, the generator was 
already old and needed so much attention and repairs to keep it producing current, and now three 
years later, a new one was an absolute necessity. He got a new generator! The other big concern was 
the electric motor for the water pump that pumped the water up the hill to all the buildings. This also 
needed a lot of time, care and repair. 
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I need to include Fordys report to our Annual Missionary Conference in Kankan, Guinea, in 
1959, concerning our one semester at Mamou in 1958. He wrote: In July of1958, we officially began 
our ‘field work in child psychology. ’ Let us state here our profound appreciation for all the lessons learned 
in that wide subject. What should be the answer to a child who said, 'Uncle Fordy, I hit him with a stone. 
When I threw it, he wasn’t there, but when the stone got there, he was there?” 

“There should be three reports instead of one to cover the accelerated activity of such a place. Then 
when one writes about an experience where he has had so much fun, it is hard to think realistically and 
remember the trials, tears and heartaches. This report will be sufficient to let you know that Mamou is still 
definitely in business; a wonderful place to send your children, and a project that should demand the best 
and highest. Nowhere will you find a better, more intelligent, more mischievous, more normal and loving 
bunch of kids. I challenge anyone to take his turn there. Go with an open mind and heart, a determination 
to serve, a willingness to be led, and you’ll come away with a tremendously satisfiedfeeling that you’ve had 
the highest of ministries. 


The fall semester of the 1961 school year was already in session when our family arrived. Two 
staff couples who lived on the compound were holding down the fort while awaiting us. Upon our 
arrival, it was necessary for Fordy to make a trip to Conakry, the capital of Guinea, to buy food 
supplies, and he left the very next morning. Suddenly I was the new dorm Mom. It was scary. I wished 
we could have talked it over with these couples, asking them to continue in their roles until Fordy’s 
return rather than turning leadership over to me right away. 

One of the men was put in charge because he had been in charge of the dining room two other 
times. One of his rules was for the children to keep their voices low key during the meals; the other was 
to replace the metal chairs under the table on cement floors, silently, after each meal. I knew his demands, 
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but that first day the children were talking loudly and did not replace their chairs silendy! They felt they 
were no longer under his rule. Aunt Rosalys was definitely put to the test that first day by the children 
and the adults, I felt sure. I did not make rules right away; I had to get my footing, feel my way, and be 
reasonable in what I insisted on as important. The couples could have left but assisted in the dining room 
in order to be of help until Fordy returned from Conakry, and then they went to their homes. 

My first day a litde girl had a birthday and wanted a cake made like a dragon. Where does one find 
a picture of a dragon? The cake was baked in a large cake pan by the cook so there was a lot of cake to 
work with. I cut a long sort of wiggly figure and frosted it with green which seemed to be a success. 

“Good morning; if s time to get up,” I said with a cheery voice to our sleepyheads each morning at 
seven o’clock. The day had begun. Then with our tiny record player, I put on a record of gospel music or 
hymns. Reactions varied to this—some said it made them sad, others said it gave them spiritual help for 
the day. There was time for personal devotions for those who wanted to use the time in that way. 

Breakfast was at eight o’clock. A song or chorus was always sung while the children gathered in 
the dining room. During the week, hot cereal was served; rolled oats which some detested, or cream 
of wheat, and fresh French bread and jam. Once in awhile cold cereal, which was expensive and hard 
to come by, was served. But Sunday morning breakfasts were different; there was always cold cereal 
and homemade raisin bread with powdered sugar frosting. Um-umm, good! A couple of older boys 
were careless about making their beds on Sunday, so I made a deal with them. Either make their beds 
or they could not have dessert at suppertime. Each day’s menu was posted, and after a quick peek at 
it, they made their beds. 

In 1961-62, our first year there, a Conservative Baptist couple were house parents for their 
Mission MK’s and lived in a house down the hill from our compound. They not only housed the 
children but provided their meals as well. When the year ended, they had fulfilled their contract 
and returned to the States. The following year, the Baptist school, International Christian Academy, 
opened in Boauke, Cote d’Ivoire. 

It was the next year, 1962, our sixty-five students settled in well, fourteen of whom were freshmen 
and sophomores who lived in the house down the hill but ate in our dining room. A couple, Dick and 
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Ann Darr, from the Gospel Missionary Union based in Bamako, Mali, were the house parents for the 
high schoolers. Two teachers joined us for the noon meal, making a total of seventy-two. 

The nurses, Kay Thompson, during our first year, and then Dorothy Adam after her furlough, 
took care of illnesses and dispensed medicines, one of which was the daily anti-malaria pill. Some years 
previously, twin sisters, Marilyn and Martha Torgerson pretended to take their malaria pills to fool 
Dorothy. Martha came down with Black Water Fever which was associated with malaria. She survived 
but was very close to death. 

Dorothy, on a furlough, had taken a three-month dental course, and during many years she filled 
teeth for the children. The drill got so hot that no one wanted to see the “dentist.” She also took care of 
adults. She molded a partial for me that I wore for many years. One missionary had a set of false teeth 
made by her. She also did dentistry for Africans whose families were connected with the school. 

There were always jobs here and there throughout the dorm that needed attention. Sorting 
laundry seemed endless because the laundry was done daily, and we three women, including my 
assistant, Ruth Schenck, were involved in placing the clothing in the proper boxes. There was precious 
little time to sit and twiddle our thumbs! 

My assistant, Ruth, was responsible for the endless laundry. I had warned her about keeping the 
screened cupboard in our storage closet locked, because the bars of soap were kept there. She was new 
and could not accept the fact that there was stealing. As time passed, she discovered empty spots at the 
back of the cupboard where soap had been, which the head laundry man had taken for himself. She 
came to tell me what she discovered and from then on she took out the soap each day for the laundry, 
and then locked the cupboard. It was always difficult to have to face reality. We each had a day off and 
my assistant took over while Fordy and I were not on duty. 

Planning meals was difficult. In 1961 Guinea had a 30-year loan from America, and sugar, rice, 
kerosene, gasoline and some other items were to keep coming into the country. But the supplies did not 
always arrive with regularity, so shortages were frequent and the stores in Mamou could not always supply 
us—thus the frequent trips to Conakry. The American Ambassador s wife there was very kind to us and 
often gave 100 kilo bags of rice, many pounds of butter, cases of soda, and other hard-to-get items. 
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I planned each day’s menu, sent the buyer, Amadou (Ah-mah-doo), to town for the items listed. 
Rice was sometimes impossible to find; potatoes were very scarce and often not available, and there 
was even a shortage of pasta. Suppose I wanted a spaghetti dinner that noon; that time the buyer 
might come back with rice. Getting meat, also, was difficult; maybe nothing was butchered that day. 
Sometimes eggs were plentiful, other times all the hens must have been setting at the same time! No 
eggs! Making a variety of meals was necessary. I never had the same meal set for each day of the week, 
like spaghetti every Tuesday noon, etc. 

Suppers were a challenge. One time having toasted cheese sandwiches and salad, I decided to 
have extras made so all the children would really get their fill. I was astonished to see the pile of them 
left over. “Why?” I asked an older boy. He said I had “too many on the plate.” It seemed to be more 
of a challenge to “grab” when there were fewer. I kept learning psychology from these kids who were 
teaching me so much. Fordy referred to it as “our field work in child psychology!” 

Keeping costs down so the board bill would not soar was anything but easy. We saw to it that we 
lived within our budget. When the School Board came each year in August, they often made demands 
for their children, such as “give them butter every meal.” Actually French bread is eaten dry mostly, 
but sure, we will give them butter three times a day, plus the other items on demand. Then when told 
what the new board bill would be, the Board had second thoughts! Well, maybe give them butter, and 
they usually backed off. One family, when their three children were home on vacation, took orders 
like it was a restaurant, and they were served what was ordered. 

We three women in our dorm worked together planning birthday parties. I had a cook who 
had been trained by former housemothers, and his food was generally very tasty. There were several 
houseboys who swept the halls and rooms every day and mopped the cement floors certain days. It 
was the head houseboys responsibility to see that the others did their work right, and if they didn’t, 
I would speak to Amadou who was the go-between, and he handled any situation. Amadou had 
worked for the Mission many years, understood English which was a great help to us, and he seemed 
to comprehend our thought processes. 

Fordy’s work was to keep the compound in working condition — repairing anything on houses or 

school buildings, making sure our big yard was kept orderly, and overseeing the African workers. The 
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swimming pool needed to be cleaned periodically and filled. Fordy maintained his own office where 
he kept files and accounts and requests for this and that, and as Head of Station, the responsibility 
rested heavily on him. He often made trips to Mamou to take care of business and picking up the mail 
bag if it wasn’t done by Amadou. 


Our second birthday was for a first grader. He had a Sports and Field magazine with the picture 
of a tiger in a tree and wanted a cake made like that. Horrors! Surprisingly, it turned out to be my best 
cake ever. Fordy got the camera, but the film had run out! Challenges, oh my! 

Next, a girl wanted a self-portrait. I had glasses to add to it and made her dress green, not 
knowing in the black and white portrait I used as a guide to make the cake that her dress was green. 

Someone asked for Mickey Mouse; one girl wanted a portrait of her sister; a football field was another 
choice; a chemistry set for a sophomore; Popeye which included spinach and pipe; and Olive Oyl. 

Oh, how well I remember Olive Oyl. I was cutting her shape when a visiting missionary sat in 
the dining room on the opposite side of the counter from where I was working. She gave a report 
that really shook me. "That missionary will never know how my hand was shaking, but Olive Oyl was 
shaped and frosted. 

Soon a fourteen-year-old girl’s birthday was at hand. I asked if she wanted something pretty or 
funny. She decided on pretty. I was making a divinity frosting, the kind that requires three stages of 
boiling the syrup to stir into the already beaten egg whites. I had beaten in two of the syrup stages 
and now had the third boiling ready. I was keyed up to high G that morning, and as I meant to pick 
up the spatula to stir in the syrup, I missed the spatula and dipped my fingers almost to the first joint 
into the third boiling of the syrup, hot off the stove. With my left hand I swiped off the hot syrup and 
had two burned hands, went to the sink to rinse them, said to no one “I’m burned,” and went crying 
to the nurse. She brought ice cubes immediately and with my hands in ice and my nose running, my 
assistant wiped my nose. I instantly understood why little tots did not like having their noses wiped. 
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Always when siesta was over and the high schoolers came up the hill, the nurse had a cold drink 
for them. This day was the same, though I hoped she would save some cubes for my burning hands, 
but she used all of them. However, someone kindly went to the principal’s home and got a tray of 
cubes for me. The cake was still unfinished. 

I felt a bit wiped out and asked Jans teacher if Jan could be excused to help me. She reluctantly 
let Jan go. I formed a square two layer cake and made a pale turquoise frosting, and put a little hole 
in the middle of the cake for a tiny glass to hold a beautiful rose. Getting that accomplished, Jan said 
now she understood why I was tired on the days I made birthday cakes. 

The fourteen-year-old was pleased with her cake but felt badly that the accident occurred while 
doing her cake. It was a demanding job but a joy to please the birthday child. The birthday cake 
was served to the guests at her table; the remainder (made in a large cake pan) was cut in pieces and 
everyone had a piece of cake at every birthday. At midnight my left hand stopped burning and at two 
o’clock the other one. However, I could not use my right hand for a month and learned to use my left 
one for most jobs. 

In 19621 had my forty-fourth birthday. It was during our two-week summer vacation, but some 
of the other missionaries and their children were at Mamou and celebrated with me. Margi Timyan, 
knowing my age, said she hoped I would live to be eighty. 

“Oh, no!” I said, “I don’t want to live to be that old.” 

“Why not?” she wanted to know. 

“Because when my usefulness is past, I want to go; I don’t want to hang around,” I told her. 

I lisp a bit, and she apparently didn’t understand “usefulness.” She responded, “But your 
youthfulness is past!” (Indeed! I am now ninety-one). 


A Mission rule stated that if a high school student returned to the field with his parents, he was 
to stay at least two years. Paul was going into his sophomore year when we returned in 1961, and it 
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was planned that he would then return to the States for his last two years of high school. An exception 
had been made for him because house parents were needed! While he was with us, we asked the 
principal if he would oversee a correspondence course for Paul rather than send him home. He was 
not willing. We were of the opinion that it was necessary for a teacher to be in charge, and we failed 
to look into it. 

As we considered where Paul would live for his last two years of high school, during our furlough 
a family offered to make a home for him. We were in their home for a Sunday dinner after speaking 
in the Alliance church that morning. They had one biological daughter about Paul’s age and two 
adopted little tots, one who had cancer when he was adopted. This looked like a couple with a heart, 
and without looking deeper into their home life, it was decided that this was where Paul would go. He 
was tired of boarding school, and a private home appealed. I did later remember a statement the lady 
made the day we were there—“I’m at my best when I’m entertaining.” 

Paul’s year was up at Mamou in 1962, and he seemed so young to be leaving. The couple from 
the Conservative Baptist Mission who had housed their Mission kids in the house down the hill had 
finished their commitment and were leaving for the States. We took Paul to Conakry where he and 
this family flew out; he accompanied them as they went into Switzerland and on to the States. My 
heart felt as if it were divided into three parts, for Fordy, Paul and Jan. As Paul was leaving us, one third 
of my heart felt totally dead. 

The lady where he was to stay and her daughter met him in New York City. His first letter from 
there said, “These folk don’t want me here.” That year turned out to be a very difficult situation for 
him and possibly for them. Very dear friends of mine in Toledo whom I had known as a child saw 
Paul’s need and took him to their home for his senior year and became surrogate parents. That was a 
year of healing for him. 

Paul chose to attend St. Paul Bible College which still had that name and was in St. Paul, 
Minnesota, (now Crown College, St Bonafacius, Minnesota) where he lodged in a private home. His 
intent was to major in Missions. Then he quickly found a maintenance job in an automobile repair 
shop. One afternoon when everyone was gone, he decided to see what all those handles were for. 
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Turning one, he saw a car slowly rising on a lift on which the car had been driven crooked. He nearly 
panicked and then slowly returned the lift to the floor. I think that ended his curiosity for the day. 
Later he found work in a Veterans Hospital where he worked a couple of years and learned a lot about 
caring for needy and helpless folk. He also prepared bodies for autopsies. 


Noon in our dorm was the time for the big meal. Siesta followed when all was to be quiet during 
that hour. Being quiet was definitely a hard task for active, healthy children. Our bedroom was on 
the girls’ side of the dorm. Little twins in second grade, Karis and Karen Riccitelli, just back from 
furlough, had a room across from us, and I heard loud talking. One of them had impaired hearing, so 
she talked out loud, not realizing it. I taught her how to whisper so she wouldn’t get into trouble. 

A first grader from Upper Volta (Burkina Faso), Cheryl Piece, came for the new school year and 
traveled to school with her father. The last jaunt of their journey was by train from Kankan. After the 
Sunday night service, her dad had to return to Kankan by train, and it was time to leave for town three 
miles away. We heard the train’s whistle, but the little girl would not let go of her dad as she pled for 
him not to leave her. She was standing on her bed hanging onto him for dear life. 

I saw the dilemma and separated her from her dad and hugged her tightly while he made his 
escape in tears. It was painful to watch. Early morning I heard her crying, and going to her room 
I brought her to our bedroom, and she slept until she heard, “Good morning; it’s time to get up.” 
During siesta she was crying, and I brought her back to our room again. After three times of crying 
(of which I was aware), she seemed to do well. 


Classes lasted until four in the afternoon, and then it was time to change into play clothes. 
The activities included volleyball, softball, football, swimming in the pool, or whatever was the most 
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appealing at the time. Fordy set up a loudspeaker system which saved me a lot of time, energy, and 
frustration, in case I needed a student for some reason. 

For those taking scheduled music lessons, I kept my eye on the schedules and called on the 
loudspeaker to remind them of their practice time. The music teacher opposed this effort on my part, 
saying the children needed to be responsible themselves for getting to practice on time. When the 
children were s wimmin g, how would they know the time? Or what about participating in any other 
activity in which they were involved? If there had been a big clock on the outside of the dormitory, we 
could have held them responsible. Well, you can’t win 'em all! 

At bedtime, nighdy devotions were divided into two groups, grades one to five, and six to eight. 
The nurse and my assistant took turns, changing groups each week. Fordy preferred the older ones 
and I the younger, so we did not change each week. The two women did not think it fair, but it was 
what Fordy and I were comfortable with. Sometimes we have to fit situations into our personalities 
instead of following a rule. And who made the rule? It was what had been followed for many years, 
and it worked well for others. 

Showers were taken every night; simply the thing to do. Following hard play after school, there 
was no argument. I don’t recall anyone who made a fuss about shower time. It just felt good to be clean. 
Hot, humid weather was at times hard to endure. Air-conditioning? Sure. Whatever the air condition 
was, that was what we had. During the rainy season the rains came down for hours. I counted 36 
hours for one rain. If a person becomes depressed with that kind of weather, the suggestion nowadays 
is to try to get to a different climate. In “our day,” don’t even mention the idea! 

Sunday clothes were special and were worn all day. Services were held in the church built on the 
compound, and the speakers often were staff members. An outside speaker was a rare treat. Sunday night 
service was in the church also except for the first Sunday of a new semester. We found it was better for the 
newcomers to not have the service in church which made them feel much more homesick, so we met in 
the dorm living room and had an informal service. It was definitely easier on the newly-arrived children. 

Sunday clothes were thrown into the laundry baskets Monday morning, and a clean set of school 
clothes was donned. These were worn Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday morning, and after lunch 

they were thrown into the laundry baskets. For this reason, mangoes, of which there was an unlimited 
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supply of that delicious, messy-to-eat fruit, were served Wednesday at noon on the veranda where the 
kids stood to eat them. Several basins of water were on hand to rinse off the sticky juice. Mangoes 
really did a job on clothes! After siesta on Wednesday, the children put on clean school clothes. 

One Wednesday afternoon with clean school clothes on, there was quite a rain as school was 
letting out. A couple older girls asked Uncle Fordy, “Can we play in the rain in our school clothes?” 
Laundry, of course, was no problem to him. During rainy season the clothes were hung in the attic 
over the dorm rooms where it took two and three days to dry them, sometimes causing a stale odor in 
them because of slow drying. He said, “Go ahead.” 

The whole batch of kids played out in the rain and had a marvelous time and, of course, loved 
him for it. Had they asked me, I would have given them a good reason for not “playing in the rain.” 
But it was fun for them, and probably years later when getting together as Mamou kids did, they 
would talk about the day Uncle Fordy let them play in the rain in their clean school clothes and got 
wet, hair and all. A good memory. He was probably right to say, “Yes.” 

Fordy and I were looking at their request through different colored glasses. I was often involved 
in helping with the laundry, not only with the gasoline-run washer but hanging clothes out to dry. 
Sometimes our washer boys did not come to work, so my assistant and I did the laundry. Clothes 
needed to be washed; my, how they piled up. There were some bed-wetters, too, which made extra 
laundry. So letting the children get that whole batch of clean clothes wet and thrown into the laundry 
just made a huge extra load. And when clothes were hung in the attic, it would often be two weeks by 
the time they were brought downstairs, folded or ironed. 

One noon when I was hanging the laundry, there was a Gabon viper on the ground a few feet 
from me. It is not only an ugly creature but exceptionally poisonous. I took off fast! 


When my head was aching really badly, two wonderful, sympathetic teachers invited me to their 
home “on the hill” to rest and be quiet and have supper with them. Then when the younger children 
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were in bed (meaning less noise), I returned to the dorm. The noise was one reason I had thought was 
logical for not accepting the request to be houseparents. However, with God’s directions so plain, how 
could I say, “No,” and still be in His will? The answer was obvious. 


Lots of folk lived on our compound. In the dorm were Fordy and I, a nurse and my assistant. 
“On the hill,” as it was referred to, were the principal and his wife (the music teacher) and their three 
children; one teacher lived in the guest house, two teachers in another house, and two other teachers 
in another. There were also two school buildings. Our dorm was on the “flat” part of the dug-out 
mountain. “Down the hill” was where the high schoolers were housed along their houseparents. 

The matter of communication was a big one. Saturday nights there was usually a travel movie 
after supper. Popcorn was served to our family; many Africans caught on to the showing, joined us 
and also enjoyed the popcorn. I recall my assistant telling me I had not informed her of this event (or 
some other one). I thought I had. Probably I’d only told the nurse. Keeping peace was necessary. 

There were many good times, too. The Mamou kids have talked about the hikes, the picnics, the 
parties, the occasional surprises, the trips to town for fun, and trips to Dalaba which was the vacation 
spot for all our missionaries for many years. In fact, Fordy built a small two-bedroom house there 
on the top of the hill on the Mission property and called it “Wistful Vista” after Fibber Maggee and 
Molly’s home. Fordy was so complimentary to me that I called him “Maggee” (not that the children 
ever heard it or they would have picked it up fast). 

Dalaba was up in the Futa Jalon mountains, forty miles from Mamou, a cool, refreshing spot 
among the Fula tribe. Many of them came to us with vegetables, scrawny chickens, and eggs, which 
had to be tested in a bowl of water to see if they floated or sunk. If they floated, they were old. One 
trader learned to boil them which caused them to sink. Chickens had already begun to develop in them! 
Getting fresh eggs was a problem, but we were able to buy some that were good. Strawberries were in 
season in the months from February to May, so for our month there, we bought as many as we could. 
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While the missionaries were vacationing at Dalaba, they went to Mamou (forty miles) to get 
their children to take to Dalaba for weekends. One little girl who was starting first grade and looked 
forward to getting to Mamou, had one week at school and then went to Dalaba with her parents. 
When it was time to return to the school on Sunday afternoon, she did not want to go back and said, 
“I’ve had my lesson of Mamou!” She had longed for the day when she would be old enough to go 
there. Already she had experienced homesickness. It was difficult to be separated from parents. 

Missionary kids sacrificed a lot, and they grew during those eight-and-a-half months away from 
home; changes were made in body and mind and spirit. They learned to live with others and adapted 
to change, especially changes of houseparents about every two years. They missed many years of being 
with their parents, seeing them work, appreciating them, and watching how they interacted with the 
nationals. And how much the parents missed every phase and change in their children. This, I found, 
was the hardest part of missionary life, missing all those big and little changes in our childrens lives. 

Many children adjusted well, but even so, they may have some unforgettable, hurtful memories. 
One little boy in another MK school could not handle the separation from his parents. He had a 
total change of personality, while his older sister adjusted very well. Because of their son’s problem, 
his parents felt it necessary to return to the States after only two years on the field. Our son Paul 
applauded them! 


During summer vacation in 1963 (some missionary couple went to Mamou for two weeks to 
give the houseparents a break), Fordy, Jan and I were among a gang of missionaries at Dalaba, and 
we all went some miles to a place called Pike (Pee-kay) Falls for a picnic. The falls was a layered rock 
formation with the water washing over the rocks. 

Jan and Pauline Arnold had gone to the top to lie in the sun, read their books, and chat. They 
talked of coming back down where the rest of us were sitting at the bottom of the falls. Jan decided 
against taking the path and instead took the shortcut, climbing down the rock layers which were like 
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steps, each one about two feet deep. Putting her foot on the first layer which was wet, she slipped, fell 
on her back and rolled down from one layer to another, about eight of them, landing in the pool at 
the bottom of the falls. 

I was sitting a little distance away and had just turned my head talking to someone. The 
missionary friend said, “Jan just fell down the falls!” I looked and saw her lying there without moving 
and instantly ran to her and said, “Oh, Jani!” She was stunned a bit but was conscious. She heard the 
school nurse say, “Her teeth are knocked out!” That brought Jan to life. Her lip was cut, but teeth were 
intact. There was also a cut on her forehead. 

The cars were parked on the road up on a high hill, and to get Jan up the high hill was a feat 
for the men who were carrying her. That was the first time in all the years at Dalaba that a missionary 
doctor was there and was at the picnic with us. He was present when needed. Back at Dalaba he took 
over since the cut on Jans forehead needed stitching. A sheet had to be sterilized which was done by 
putting it in a pressure cooker. Needle and thread were sterilized the same way. We had to wake her 
up about every two hours during the night to check the dilation of her eyes. She was doing fine. 

Jans one complaint was having to wear her new red bathing suit so many hours...it was 
uncomfortable. When school opened again she gave testimony to God’s protecting care and believed 
He had something special that He wanted her to do. Her Bible verse was Psalm 16:11 “Thou wilt 
show me the path of life; in Thy presence is fullness of joy; at Thy right hand there are pleasures 
forevermore.” 


The houseparents of the high schoolers had one year of that kind of responsibility and decided it 
was enough and returned to their work in Mali. Another couple from their Mission came to be in the 
high schoolers’ dorm for the beginning of our third year and were a wonderful help and blessing to 
us. They helped to make some good changes in the attitude of the students, and peace was upon our 
dorms. Houseparenting at Mamou was the most challenging position on our fields and had a way of 
wearing a person down. We were really tired, and after two and a half years decided to “hang it up.” 
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Two sequential years at Mamou were just about enough. I don’t know anyone who stayed more 
than two years at a time, though we did have an extra semester. Why is the job so draining? How is 
it in your family when sometimes you feel you can’t handle two or three children? What would you 
do if you were responsible for sixty-five? True, fourteen were in another house under another set of 
houseparents, but Fordy was responsible for all of them as “Head of Station.” 


The Mamou School was opened in 1928. It is my opinion that the Rupps, the first missionaries 
who became houseparents, stayed a matter of years, but there were few students. Since our arrival in 
1945, two years seemed to be the limit. Some former houseparents returned for another stint after 
serving elsewhere for a while. 

The School closed in 1972 after forty-four years of excellent education for hundreds of children. 
Many excelled and often surpassed students who were educated in the States. Not a few have become 
second generation missionaries, some became pastors, teachers, nurses, educators and Mission leaders. 
More than a few earned PhD’s; some are known nationwide, others globally. 

After the governments became independent from France, visas were difficult to obtain for 
Burkina and Mali students which hindered their continuing in Mamou. MK’s from Guinea and Sierra 
Leone continued, but with so few C&MA students, the expense was prohibitive. The Bouake school 
in Cote d’Ivoire called the International Christian Academy, instituted by the Conservative Baptist 
Mission, was opened to the Alliance where we had four dormitories. It was a topnotch school, and our 
C&MA kids loved it there. 


Our Burkina c h a irm a n knew when the School Board met at Mamou in August 1963 that we 
would stay only one more semester which meant returning to our station at Djibasso...or so we 
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thought. We left Mamou in January 1964 with a Mission truck which Fordy drove, loaded with our 
belongings; a kerosene refrigerator purchased in Mamou, jalousie windows for our house that Fordy 
bought in Sierra Leone, trunks and other equipment. 

I drove our Peugeot station wagon, and Jan was my traveling companion. The Peugeot made better 
time than the truck, and as I zoomed along, it meant waiting at every planned stop for the truck to catch 
up. The first day we drove into the night, stopped about one in the morning, and late and cold as it was, 
I still had to clean up, because I hated going to bed covered with “road dirt.” The world was ours, we 
could park and sleep anywhere. It was a trip of almost a thousand miles north to Burkina and home. 

A new couple, Lin and Myrna Ballard, were assigned to our tribe and were living in our house. 
We presumed that a house in Nouna, forty miles away, would be found for them and they would have 
moved by the time of our return. That did not happen. A cement house was in the process of being 
built in Nouna and was to be finished for us, but with the mason not working on it.. .out of money... 
occupancy was out of the question. 

The suggestion was made that we go to the Ntorosso Bible School in Mali. Living quarters were 
available, but it was out of our language group, and what ministry would we have there? We floated a 
while, and then rented an African-owned house in Nouna for a month. Then the Ballards suggested 
that we come to Djibasso to stay with them until something opened up, and in that they were going 
on vacation, it was convenient to stay there. 

“What, Lord, do You want us to do?” was my question to Him. I spent a day in prayer and 
hoped for an answer by the end of the day. No answer was given, but deep peace was. Later a letter 
from a friend told of her burden for us at that time. God had His praying servants here and there who 
lifted us up when we needed it. 

By the time the Ballards returned from vacation, a house in Nouna was available to the Mission 
for them. We helped them pack and move. They were glad to have their own place, and we were glad 
to occupy ours again. And I was able to get back to the work to which the Lord had directed me. 

Later Fordy built a small house with all the rooms needed, and the Ballards along with their 
baby Virginia came back to Djibasso to live. They needed help with Boomu language study. Learning 
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a language can be a time of tension for both the instructor and learners, but we were closely-knit 
friends from the beg inning , through many months of language study and years of working together. 
Years later they were houseparents in a C&MA dorm in the Conservative Baptist School in Bouake, 
Cote d’Ivoire, and I was assistant dorm Mom for one year in the same school. Our friendship was still 
wonderfully strong. 


A missionary neighbor, Jim Riccitelli, who lived 125 miles from us and worked in a sister 
language to ours, came to help me make new primers. Incorporating the new spelling and using line 
drawings from the Good News New Testament, we made six primers in which I wrote about food, 
work, and things that were everyday events in their lives. Jim was the spokesman for the meeting 
which was called at Sanekuy (Mali), and I, being the one they opposed because of the spelling changes, 
could say nothing. They equated the person and her work as one and the same, and both were rejected. 

Those who learned to read the original orthography (spelling) were strong opponents of the new. 
You may recall that the original spelling was a consonant and vowel, like ba, de, fi, ho, lu. Whereas 
the new spelling used double vowels as needed, like baa, dee, fii, hoo, luu. Even a third like-vowel was 
needed for certain grammatical structures. However, our Bobos absolutely refused the use of the third 
vowel. It had to be used in order to be grammatically correct. So instead of a letter I used the hyphen. 
It would appear this way: baa-, dee-, fii-, etc, and this was acceptable! 

Jim did a good job of explaining the reasons for the changes, and the next day the new primers 
were distributed to the preachers and laymen from both Mali and Burkina. As they read them, I heard 
laughter; this was good! It told me they were reading with understanding! 

A vote was taken to accept or reject them. It was necessary to take the count twice to be sure the 
primers had been voted in. They were! However, I was to learn years later that though they voted for 
the primers, they never accepted the spelling! Even so, at that time they said, “Madaamu, make as many 
books as you want!” It was the open door God gave me to get on with His assignments, one of which 
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was “to change the spelling.” I had tried for eleven years to get them to this point. The acceptance of 
the primers was the “go sign” I needed, and we went full speed ahead and mimeographed thousands 
and thousands of pages of the primer series, to be available for our year of furlough. We supplied the 
Sanekuy district as well as ours. 

My first scripture translation was the Gospel of Mark, and we mimeographed 500 copies; they 
were soon sold. Instead of reusing those stencils, I completely retranslated the gospel, because the 
more one translates, the better the translation. Our coworker, Lin Ballard, was teaching this gospel 
and overheard one of our Red Bobos say, “This reads like we talk.” 
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The town ofDjibasso 



An outside “attack”for storage 




Cornstalks on the roof 


A water trough for the horse 




A mat to cover doorway 
to the kitchen 


Peanut vines -- foodfor horse 
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The church and parsonage 


Pulpitfurniture in the church 


The beauty shop 



New hairdo 



Woman drawing water 
from the well 



Pouring water into a gourd 


Washing kitchen utensils 
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Blacksmith — woman making 
a crock 



Woman with days supply of millet 
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Potty time — baby is placed 
on mothers feet 



New pots and crocks drying 
in the sun 



Pounds millet with pestle 
in a mortar 



The yard is swept daily 



Granaries store millet and peanuts 



Grinding millet into flour 
while on her knees 



Gourds growing wild 
on this granary 



Preparing gourds for use 



Cotton is placed on “carders” 



Cotton being spun on a slim stick 
with a clay ball on the end 



Unwinding threadfrom spool 
for the loom 



A weaver making cloth 
on the loom 



Men sewing strips of cloth 
to make garments 



A mosque in Djibasso 
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/ / 

V 


In July of 1965, Jans beautiful German Shepherd, Nan, was very nervous as we packed our 
suitcases, and at the airport in Bamako, Mali, her ears were laid back as we waited for our plane for going 
on furlough. She was sad to see us leave. Jan had just completed her first year of high school at Mamou, 
and we met her at the airport in Conakry, Guinea. We stopped in Spain for a few days, and then gladly 
went on our way to the States. The Ballards kept Nan for us, but it was short-lived. Nan became ill with 
the sickness that killed many Shepherds, and a letter to us in the States told of her death. Jan cried. 

Paul met us at the airport in New York City. Each furlough we had lived at Beulah Beach, 
Ohio, but with Paul attending St. Paul Bible College (now Crown College, St. Bonafacius, MN), we 
moved to St. Paul. Dr. Hardwick, president of the College, gave us lodging in the dormitory until we 
found living quarters. 

Paul was already established and was going into his second year, and my, how he had grown. 
He was probably five foot six when he left Mamou to finish high school in the States, and now he was 
more than five foot ten. He was a little fellow all his growing-up years. I prayed that he would grow 
tall, and no one can say God didn’t answer my prayer! 

Fordy found a house which was more expensive than our rental allowance, but when he wasn’t 
on tour, he worked at Montgomery Ward. It was so special having Paul with us that year. Jan was a 
sophomore in high school and in an art class, without a picture and from memory, she made a clay 
head of her Shepherd dog Nan, painted and baked it in a kiln. I still have it. 

Christmas 1965 was wonderful as the four of us were together. How many Christmases we 
were separated from each other! We realized how very special it was, but did not know that it would 


be our last one together. God has a way of keeping a veil over our futures; then at other times, He 
removes it and gives us a glimpse as to what lies ahead. 

After our very first furlough we had returned to Africa because furlough had ended. I said, 
“Never again do we go back just because it is time to go back.” I don’t know how other missionaries 
handled it, but I insisted on special guidance from the Lord so that I knew in my own mind that this 
particular return was of the Lord and in His plan and timing. From then on, He made each return 
plain to me. Then when the going got rough over there, I could say, “I know this return was of the 
Lord.” What a comfort—and so needed! 

Fordy felt that our children should have two years of high school in America in order to help 
them prepare for college. Paul had his two years, and now Jan would be going into her junior year. 
During our furlough of 1965-66, the hippie culture was very powerful, and it gave us second thoughts 
about leaving Jan. Eighteen homes had been offered for her keep—wonderful places, great friends 
where she could stay—but God did not guide us this way. Jan had heard of other missionary kids 
(MK’s) going back to Africa to do high school by correspondence and asked if she could do it. It was 
the answer. 

Saying goodbye to Paul was so difficult, but when he said he would come to see us in two years, 
that was definitely a bright spot, and it gave some comfort. Leaving him was painful. 


Flying to New York City, we made the trip across the Atlantic by freighter again. Our ship 
eased away from the shoreline at two in the morning. It was a strange feeling as we watched the lights 
of the city skyline disappear into nothingness and to know the final break had been made from our 
loved one, Paul. 

The trip took forty-five days! Going to Montreal to pick up huge coils of copper tubing, we got 
into a terrific storm on the Atlantic, with swells forty feet high. Hearing the pianos on the floor below 
us slamming back and forth across the room, our own luggage under our beds sliding from one bed 
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to the other, depending on the angle of the ship at the moment, we knew it was a bad storm! Jan was 
rooming with a single missionary, Helen Brown, in a room next to ours—they were safe. The captain 
reported that the storm was the worst in his experience. 

There were other stops along the way as we headed for Abidjan, Cote d’Ivoire; a stop at Dakar, 
Senegal, then a leisurely voyage down the west coast of Africa, docking in Conakry, Guinea. News 
reached us in port that Sekou Toure, longtime president of Guinea, who had placed all missionaries 
under house arrest, had just released them. All of them were to leave the country except Christian and 
Missionary Alliance missionaries in three different cities. He told the Guinea Alliance chairman at that 
time that the missionaries could carry on as they always had. They all breathed a sigh of relief and kept 
on with their ministries. 

From Conakry we sailed to Freetown, Sierra Leone, and then to Monrovia, Liberia, where we 
watched a brand new ambulance being unloaded. The African handling the crane may not have been 
a novice, but the s lamming of the vehicle against the ship’s sides and the many crushed and bent areas 
on it gave one the impression that he didn’t know how to handle the machinery he was using. Finally 
sailing on to Abidjan, Cote d’Ivoire, I was thankful for the forty-five days on board which gave me 
time to rest. We finally arrived at Djibasso and called it home again. 


Getting settled in Africa was always a difficult process with lots of paperwork required. David 
and Betty Shady and baby Mark had just arrived in Guinea from studying French in France and were 
appointed to Labe ((lah’bay), Guinea, to work among the Fula tribe. After being in Labe one week, 
they were put under house arrest as were all the missionaries in November 1966. 

The Harry Watkins had been in Labe since 1923 and knew the language well. Harry and Naomi 
had done a lot of translation; they also had a radio ministry there. Leaving Labe every furlough, they 
simply locked the door of their house and did not put things in barrels for storage as the rest of us 
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did. They were the only Fula workers and with no one to replace them, it was unnecessary to store 
their furnishings. We who lived in the northern areas did not know who might be living in our house 
during furlough. When the Shadys were told they had to leave, the Watkins, retired by then, gave 
them their truck and $1500 worth of car parts, and anything else they wanted. 

Tom Burns, the Burkina chairman, asked Fordy to go with him to move the Shadys to Burkina, 
(see map on page 68). What a trip they had. Leaving Burkina and traveling through Mali, they arrived 
near the Guinea border and had a broken spring, which meant returning to Bamako, Mali, 100 miles, 
for the repair. 

They got on their way again, arriving at the Siguiri ferry in Guinea at 10: 00 p.m., just as a 
vehicle was being brought over to their side. They called to the ferry man to take them across. He 
pulled up the gang plank and took off for the opposite shore. One can readily imagine how those tired 
men felt! Then at eight o’clock in the morning the ferry man still had not appeared. By then there were 
cars on both sides of the river with horns blowing. Our men reached Mamou at 12:30 that night, got 
to bed at two, and then went on to Labe the next day. There were three broken springs on that trip, 
due to very rough roads with miles and miles of washboard and countless potholes. 

Now with the Shadys following Tom and Fordy, they all arrived at the border of Guinea. There 
they met Mr. Conde, a government official who had served our Mission for many years in Kankan 
and was very kind to our missionaries. The Shadys and our men passed through the Guinea border 
and onto the Mali side, just a block away. Then the Mali officer would not let the Shadys enter Mali. 
Tom and Fordy had to go to Bamako (again!) to get visas for them. 

On the Mali border there was no place for the Shadys to stay for two days, so Fordy went back 
to tell Mr. Conde about it. He said he had a house for them and made them as comfortable as possible. 
Our men had cots which they left for their use. Betty used one, but David threw a blanket on the floor 
and slept ten hours. 

Tom and Fordy went on to Bamako for the visa and returning with it, the Mali official still 
would not let them continue on into Mali. The visa had been signed by the head man in Bamako, 
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and this little guy was being very officious and wouldn’t accept it. Tom told him, “If we go back to the 
head man and tell him that you will not honor it, what is he going to say?” That, of course, put some 
thoughts into the man’s head and he realized that this could put him in a bad light. Finally he let them 
go. Mali was Communistic, and to allow people to enter Mali who had been ousted due to a political 
situation could make it bad for Mali. This “officious” official was afraid the Shadys would stay in Mali. 

The Shadys had in mind, as did Mr. Watkins, that they could continue their Fula work in 
Burkina and had been well-primed to do it. They soon realized at this time that there was no way to 
work among the Fulas in Burkina. The language and culture were different from the Guinea Fulas. 
Then they prayed about their future and would go where the Executive Committee thought best. It 
was agreed that the town of Ouarkoye (pronounced almost like “water-koy”) had priority. 

The Committee was unanimous and Shadys agreed to go there. It was in the committee minutes 
that I was to direct their language study which was a sister language to the Red Bobo I was using. 
When I went to their station to give their final language exam, Betty was quite stressed about it. I told 
her to take it when she felt like it, it didn’t have to be done right this minute. Suddenly the tension 
was gone, she took the test and did well. David really enjoyed language study. 


It had been a busy eight months since returning from furlough, and our house was a mess with 
cracked walls and white ants (termites) in the dining room ceiling. A large corner was eaten out during 
every furlough. The ceiling was “edible” food for those creatures. We finally put in a ceiling that they 
could not destroy. Many cracks were filled in. The inside walls had not been painted since 1957, and 
the first paint job was white wash with color in it. 

Good painters told us that paint would not stick to a lime base, so we proceeded to remove 
the lime. How? With scratch pads, sort of like steel wool. The walls in every room were done this way. 
The African helpers were a powdery sight, and everything was covered with the dust which freely blew 
around with the slightest whiff of wind. The whiffs were actually not tiny, for it was the windy season. 
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When we built the house in 1952, the windows had screens and shutters, the shutters for 
rainstorms as well as closing up when going away for a while. If hubby was away when a storm blew 
up, who goes out to close the shutters? Many a time rains poured down before all the shutters were 
closed. 

My suggestion to Fordy about this was to make a way for me to close the shutters from inside 
the house. He framed the screens to look like they were divided into thirds, and made the bottom 
third removable from the inside. I could lean out, release the hooks and close the shutters. I might 
get wet but not soaked as with the other system. Our house was the only one with this easy-to-close 
shutter system—Fordy was clever at creating it. 

Before leaving Mamou in 1964, Fordy had made a trip to Sierra Leone and bought jalousie 
windows for our house, but he had no time to install them then. And now before painting, he installed 
them. Wow! What a delight! No more opening the third part of the screen and bending over the 
windowsill to close shutters. In fact, the shutters were removed. Now using real paint, Jan’s room was 
done first. She wanted the walls in her room to be two walls of caramel color and two off-red. My 
office was to be done next, and then we painted from room to room. 

A friend gave us vinyl for the kitchen and bathroom floors and what a difference that made 
after walking on cement floors for twenty years. We took a used rug for the living room, and Danish- 
type furniture and other items to give us a homey feeling. Our previous furniture was “Tyler-made.” 

Our well had to be dug out again—we’d struck bottom, and there was no water. After any 
digging time, the water turned reddish and milky looking. It wasn’t so bad for a bath but not good for 
washing dishes. Our drinking water was always filtered. 

On our outside kitchen roof was a 110-gallon water barrel which was made of two fifty-five 
gallon barrels. Cutting the bottom out of one and the top out of the other, Fordy welded them 
together, and this gave us water pressure for our household needs. It had been there since 1952 and 
never been cleaned. Sand and any other debris from the well had been pumped up there all these years, 
and if the barrel happened to be empty or almost empty, the water was red. We presumed it had a foot 
and a half or two feet of sand and sediment in it. 
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During barrel cleaning, we didn’t have running water in the house. Then Fordy built a mud 
kiln by the kitchen for heating water with a pipe running through, and a fire was built in it every 36 
hours or so. The kiln kept the water hot for a long time. Fordy and Jan both had a hard time with 
cold showers in the cold season. During the hot season, the water in the barrel was often too hot for a 
comfortable shower. 


One of the burdens facing Fordy was building, under the auspices of the Church, a three-unit 
French School building in a bush town. (C&MA Headquarters gave a grant to Church schools). The 
school program would also be under its direction, and private schools were only allowed three-year 
courses. 

The school was a three-room building. Fordy roofed the building, poured the cement floors, 
and then made seventy-two two-seater desks. The cutting of metal by an African with Fordy welding 
the angle iron took hours and hours of time. The wood tops and seats were screwed onto the frames. 
Three teachers’ desks were also made, one for each room. 

The seventy-two desks were loaded onto our u 
trailer, and carting them there was no small job. The town 
was only twenty miles from our station, yet the muddy, 
messy road during the rainy season was a challenge. I 
watched as Fordy and Lin left our compound with the 
desks tied together high in the air, knowing that the road 
with its dips and holes would make it easy for the trailer 
to roll over and lose the load, but they all arrived safely. 
The three teachers’ desks were also delivered. 

72 desks to be transported 
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In 19671 was very deeply involved in New Testament translation. At long last the third part of 
those instructions from the Lord in 1953 were being realized. Fourteen years of preparation? Yes. The 
first two parts, getting into literacy and changing the spelling of the language, were already in motion. 
Some have asked if I changed the language. No way! Not the language! When God confounded the 
languages at Babel, He did not “confuse” them. Every language throughout the world has a pattern. 
Many African languages are very complex, Boomu being one of them which included four tones and 
“tone perturbation.” Sounds difficult? Absolutely. 

To take Scripture and translate it to make it accurate, to make it readable and understandable, 
to use their idioms, means first “knowing” what the Scripture says. I recall one time in particular when 
I said, “Lord, I don’t know what this means in English. How can I translate it into Boomu?” The Spirit 
immediately responded with the answer in Boomu, and I had to write fast to keep up with Him. That 
was thrilling! 

My aim in translating was to be sure the grammar was correct. As we in English can make 
grammatical errors, so it can be done in other languages. Among the Christians, they easily learned 
our “religious” vocabulary along with our our mistakes, and they talked to us using our mistakes! I 
frequently asked, “Can an unbeliever understand this passage?” If not, I set about “fixing” it. 

I plunged in full speed ahead, but the big holdup was my printer, namely Fordy! With the 
heavy amount of work that was his, he was tired at night and did not feel like mimeographing. I found 
it frustrating to get through all the stages, down to the cutting of stencils, only to have them lie around 
for two and three months! So I learned to “mimeo”—not that it takes an awful lot of brain matter. It 
took more courage than anything, for Fordy wanted to do the printing, and I felt as if I were taking 
his job away. 

And yet it was paradoxical, too, for though he wanted to do it, he really dreaded it and often 
was under stress while in the process, especially when papers were double-printing for some unknown 
reason. This was his only share in the literacy work and the reason he liked being involved in it, which 
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I understood. It would have been easier for him to do it when he felt like it. I managed two jobs alone 
and started to feel at home with the mimeograph. I ran off 500 copies of the Jonah-Ruth booklet. 

Fordy continued to mimeograph some evenings with electricity which was furnished by our 
Onan generator. When he wasn’t available, I did it during the day and was able to get the booklets in 
circulation. I turned the handle of the mimeograph by hand and preferred that method rather than 
using electricity, because I felt more in control of the machine. All the typing was done on a manual 
typewriter as well as the stencils. I also had a primer typewriter with letters much larger than the 
ordinary size, and I cut stencils on it, also. 


As soon as possible in 1967, Jan bought a part Arabian horse, named him Hondo, put an 
English saddle on him and soon had this big creature under control. Pepsi was her third German 
Shepherd whom she taught to bark once for “please” and twice for “thank you.” A pair of ducks, 
named Sir Francis Drake and Johnnie, were part of her menagerie. Johnnie was sitting on her eggs 
when a snake killed her. We put her eggs in a modified incubator (the mud kiln), which Fordy created, 
and we watched as the ducklings backed out of their shells while hatching. 

The cold and ice in our refrigerator were generated by a burner with a wick near the bottom 
of the fridge, placed on top of the kerosene tank. On top of the fridge at the back was a grate. When 
a hen deserted her eggs, we sometimes placed the eggs near the grate where there was warmth. A few 
chickens were hatched there. One of that batch, “Chirpie,” became Jan’s pet. It flew up on her shoulder 
each day when she took grain out of the barrel for Hondo. Other chickens were named Emily—“Em” 
for short—and Liz. 

Dali (Dolly) was a darling little donkey which Jan bought when it was two or three weeks old. 
She fed her with a syringe for a long time, not because Dali could not drink from a bowl, but Jan did 
not like to have her mouth all messy. Nearly every morning Dali came to the back door crying for Jan. 
While Hondo was being exercised, she trailed close by. Both Dali and Pepsi took siesta in Jan’s room. 
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It was interesting to see Dali stretched out on the floor on one side of Jan’s bed and Pepsi on the other, 
both asleep. When Dr Louis King from the States saw the two animals follow Jan to her room, he 
asked, “Is this normal?” As Dali grew larger she was no longer allowed in the house. 

Jan was given a dachsund puppy and named her Madchen, the cutest little thing who grew 
homelier as time went by. Her coat was a reddish brown and her nose exactly the same color, offset by 
green eyes. Pepsi was so gentle with her. The little one would bite Pepsi’s heels, grab onto her tail, and 
be pulled through the house. She also stuck her nose into Pepsi’s ears. One day a mouse came down 
the chimney, and both dogs went into action. We put up pieces of plywood to barricade the doorways 
to help corner the creature, and with the dogs in that area, the mouse didn’t have a chance. About five 
in the morning, Madchen went to Jan’s room with her special kind of call to get up on the bed where 
she stretched out like a baby. Later with Jan away she became my dog, as did Pepsi. 


During rainy season hoards of flying ants came out of the ground after every rain. They were 
about an inch and a half in length with wing-spread about that same length. They lived a couple of 
hours, and then the whole batch died. The Africans ate them. Roasted, it is said, they tasted a little 
like bacon. Some missionary kids used to eat them, but most adults only went so far as to taste them. 
Fordy ate a roasted one years ago just to find out about the flavor. He didn’t take a second one. 

In a town where Fordy was to preach one Sunday, the preacher’s wife gathered a lot of flying 
ants Saturday night. She first dug a large hole about three feet wide. Then she built a fire to attract 
them; and with a native-made fan, she “batted” them into the fire in order to roast them. As any 
surviving ants tried to crawl out of the hole, some youngsters swatted them back into it. 

Many ants were captured that were not roasted but were simply spread out on a mat to dry. 
The woman had two empty cement bags filled with them. The preacher offered some to Fordy, but he 
declined. The people sat around eating them like popcorn—the wings fell off the creatures just before 
being popped into their mouths. These had not been roasted, merely dried; a real delicacy! 
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"When the African countries became Independent in 1959-1960, our West African Mission 
discontinued having its Annual Missionary Conference in Kankan, Guinea. Guinea and Cote d’Ivoire 
had their separate conferences, but Mali and Burkina remained as one Mission for many years. It was 
time for our Annual Missionary Conference in November 1967, held in Bobo-Dioulasso, Burkina. 

That year Clarence Shrier from Canada was the special speaker, and with him was his prayer 
partner, Joe Large. Saturday, prior to the opening of Conference on Sunday, we spent some hours in 
prayer and fasting, after which Mr. Shrier told us the Lord had shown him that He would send revival 
to us. “Revival for missionaries?” you ask, astounded. “Aren’t they those super spiritual people who 
don’t have any problems, but if they do, they know how to handle them?” The answer is not always 
“Yes.” Everyone needs to know that we missionaries are just as “human” as anyone else. 

I had a deep hunger for refreshing from God. After the Monday morning service all the 
missionaries walked around inside the church, round and round as we sought Him in our own way 
and for our personal needs. That night after the message I was silently telling God how much I needed 
Him. Being of melancholy temperament, I had a well-nourished garden of bitterness in my heart, as 
well as a horrid spirit of criticism. They got the best of me from time to time, and I prayed much about 
them. Some relief and improvement came periodically. 

That night sitting in the pew, I prayed. “Cleanse me of bitterness and criticism, Lord! I’ve tried and 
am better for a while, but the problem always returns like a chronic illness. I can’t do anything about it,” I 
told Him, “and I’m asking You to take over.” The cleansing that came was so precious, such unfathomable 
depths of cleansing. I had received the Lord as my Savior at the age of seven and never went into “deep” 
sin, but here I was with such a needy heart. Not only was the cleansing deep, but with it a spirit of praise 
was given to me as proof of His deliverance. The Spirit said within me one day that week, “Rest and praise 
Jesus.” I didn’t know how to “rest,” and I was just learning a new way to praise Him. 

The melancholy temperament has many negatives: bitterness, criticism, timidity, depression, and 
moodiness with its terrible highs and lows. Thankfully these last two were not a problem for me, but 
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sensitivity was. We feel things keenly and can “read” people. We make life-long friendships and hurt 
when a friend removes himself or herself from us. Then the fear of disapproval when we’ve tried so hard 
to please and miss it becomes another need. The more negatives we have, the more God can do for us! 

I was concerned about a missionary there with whom I’d had a long friendship, beginning at 
Nyack Bible College. Something happened that changed her attitude toward me. I wrote notes asking 
how I had offended her, saying I would do anything to make it right. She never answered, nor did I 
ever have the courage to confront her. 

During that conference I told the Lord I would go to her to try to make things right and to 
stop me if I shouldn’t go. After this prayer and going out the door, a missionary wanted me to see her 
car. It was brand new and on her way to conference, she drove down a hill too fast. On the gravel/ 
dirt road she skidded to the left side, scraped some big rocks like a wall on the edge of the road, and 
put a dent along the whole side of her car. After commiserating with her a bit, another gal came along 
needing a hair cut which I did right then. 

Finishing the haircut, I went into the center of the compound, and standing in the circle of 
women was the very person I needed to see. I told her I was on my way to her place to see her but was 
sidetracked. She said, “Why don’t you come now?” By then it was close to suppertime, and with the 
next meeting at seven o’clock, it didn’t seem a practical time to talk about the issues of the past. So I 
said, “Maybe another time.” Though I had purposed to see her, still this moment was not the right 
time. I had already asked the Lord to stop me if I shouldn’t go to see her and He had done it twice! 

I do not how God did it, but from then on our relationship was restored. Never did we talk 
about the past as to what changed her attitude toward me. Matthew 5:23 says, “If your brother has 
something against you, go and be reconciled.” It doesn’t say, “If your brother has something against 
you, he should go to you to be reconciled,” which would make sense from man’s point of view. 
I obeyed God’s command. Another helpful verse is in Mark 11:25. “If you hold anything against 
anyone, forgive him.” It could be someone had been offensive to me, perhaps not aware of it. Forgive, 
it works!! It isn’t necessary to inform that person about his offense because it is a “heart” matter. This 
is really great for husband and wife relationships, too. 
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Many other missionaries were touched at that conference; there were confessions, glowing faces, 
spontaneous praise, songs of deliverance and many evidences of the Spirit’s working in lives. A few years 
later, the one whose friendship was restored, said to me, “Revival is wonderful while it lasts, but six months 
later, where is it?” Then she added, “But, Rosalys, you’re different!!” (Thank You, Lord.) 

Jan saw God’s working among us and asked that Thursday night, “Am I too young to be filled 
with the Spirit?” Mr. Shier prayed for her, and after prayer she said, “I can sing my testimony better 
than I can tell it.” She ran to her room and returning with her bass uke, she sweetly sang an old hymn 
she loved so well, Jesus is my loving Savior, He is so precious to me, ” singing all three verses. It was sung 
so beautifully because it was her testimony; it was also prophetic. The chorus ended with, “Then when life’s 
journey is ended, Thy face in glory I’ll see. From then on her spiritual growth was so apparent.. .her love 
for Jesus, and a burden for souls and tears as she prayed for them. The beauty of our Lord Jesus showed 
in her life. 

Friday morning as Fordy, Jan, and I were sitting at the back of the church during the meeting, 
my abdomen felt as if it were growing; no pain but growing. As soon as Mr. Shrier finished his 
message, I stood because I felt pushed to stand. As Job said, “The spirit within me compels me; I 
am like bottled up wine ready to burst.” I said, “I’m on my feet and don’t know what to say.” Then I 
continued by saying, “I’m a very tense person, keyed up to high G most of the time. I know God can 
change personalities.. .1 meant dispositions, and in obedience to the Father, I will go forward and ask 
Him to change mine.” 

I went to the front of the church and knelt at the first row of benches. Jan said her Dad got 
up to go forward to pray with me when Mr. Shrier called on one of the men to come. When I heard 
his name, I said, “Oh Lord, not him\( ’ He was a man whose very presence rankled me. I just did not 
like him. WHY, of the fifty-five missionaries, did Mr. Shrier call on him ? He did not know how I 
felt about this man, but GOD knew, and God was out to clean me up! Remember the cleansing on 
Monday night—He was still doing a work in my heart. I prayed, “Lord, forgive me!” and the Lord 
gave me a love and transformation of heart toward that man that remains to this day. Such cleansing 
and forgiveness! 
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